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THE TEACHING OF HISTORY IN FRANCE 
(Continued) 


Tur state of things which I have just described in bold outline 
is that of forty-five years ago. We have reached the year 1882. 

At that date, then, to which my personal recollection goes 
back, there intervened a new element, of which it is now desirable 
to examine the nature, the operation and also, at the distance of 
nearly half a century since elapsed, the consequences. 

The starting-point was the revival of the Faculties, which an 
eminent man, at once a philosopher and a man of action, M. Liard, 
Director of Higher Education in the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion, undertook about that time to regroup into universities, so 
that thenceforward there should be in France, as formerly, a 
University of Paris, a University of Toulouse, etc. I need not 
relate the vicissitudes through which this great administrative 
work had to pass before its final accomplishment. The point 
that is of interest to us is that it was not without its reaction 
on the idea which the Faculties were led to form, with growing 
clearness, of their normal functions. 

In the field of history the man who, on this point, was the 
inspirer, the propagandist and the leader was M. Ernest Lavisse, 
professor in the Faculty of Letters at Paris, in the Sorbonne. 
He was a man of exceptional nobility of character. I have never 
known anyone who was more worthy of respect and affection, 
on account of his devotion to his work, to the loftier aims of that 
work, and to the young men in his charge. He had been brilliantly 
successful in his course through the sieve of the Ecole normale, 
already described. But while many emerged from it with their 
power of initiative lost through overwork, or possessed by merely 
literary ambitions, or self-satisfied, contented with an organisation 
which appeared to ensure the perpetual reproduction of their own 
type, he, on his part, had become conscious what his generation 
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and he himself lacked; and, having recognised it, he told the 
world of it with magnificent frankness. Not that he was in the 
very least affected by that moral malady which in Latin is called 
despectus sui and in Russian samooplevanie ; on the contrary, he 
was an optimist and, as is said in English, “sanguine.” But, 
having discovered the urgent need for reform, he set himself to 
effect it, that is, to prepare the public mind to accept it. Such 
was the master whom the men of my generation had the good 
fortune to meet at the outset of their career in higher education, 
and who made them what they are. 


A radical reform is difficult to carry out in any country. It 
was, however, perhaps more so in France than elsewhere at the 
end of the nineteenth century. I will explain why. 

Since the Revolution which began in 1789 Frenchmen have 
had the reputation of being afraid neither of sudden ruptures with 
the past nor of systematic reconstruction from top to bottom; 
this is the Jacobin method—the clean sweep—in contrast to the 
cautious and respectful procedure of prudent peoples like the 
English, whose institutions have developed for so long a time with 
majestic leisure. Now if Frenchmen were really what they are 
thought to be they would no doubt have reasoned as follows in 
the particular case in question. 

The Faculties of Letters, resuscitated in forma universitatis, 
cannot be content henceforth to give courses of lectures for the 
benefit of a mixed audience of idlers, of curious visitors, and of 
students who have been unable or unwilling to enter the Ecole 
normale. Henceforth it is their business to dispense, primarily to 
students, education which is really higher, that is, which involves 
simultaneously initiation into positive results and into original 
research. Let the resuscitated Faculties absorb, therefore, all the 
establishments created at different times to remedy the lack of 
these things—the Collége de France, which was invented in the 
sixteenth century to compete with the old decaying university of 
the Middle Ages and which would henceforth duplicate the 
rejuvenated Sorbonne; the Ecole normale, the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes and perhaps even the Ecole des Chartes. Let the resources 
in men (teachers and students) and likewise the material resources 
of all these entities be pooled and let them all be incorporated in 
the new university; let their various traditions be compared and 
revised, and let the whole be subjected to some reasonable 
reorganisation. 

Such would certainly have been the programme of the 
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reformers if, between 1880 and 1890, they had had the tempera- 
ment of the revolutionary logician which is usually believed to be 
so common in France. But they had not that temperament ; 
and if they had had it they would have encountered formidable 
obstacles. Observe that I do not say that the idea of a complete 
remodelling of higher education in this way had not been more 
or less clearly conceived during the last quarter of the last century. 
Certain steps in that direction were even planned, thanks to the 
accidental presence in important positions of a few men who 
inclined towards such views; but the movement, even if it were 
planned, soon came to a stop, because in such matters the instincts 
of the French people are in reality more conservative than those 
of any other. When ancient institutions have lost their raison 
d’étre owing to the growth of new ones which duplicate them and 
tend naturally to replace them, it is not customary to destroy 
them in France, any more thanin England. But while in England 
it is frequently only the names and external forms that are pre- 
served, but are gradually deprived of substantial reality, we in 
France yield very often to the temptation to preserve everything, 
not merely the bark and the outward appearance but also the 
roots, which continue to force their way indefinitely into the 
nutritious soil of the State budget. This explains why, nearly 
fifty years after the resurrection of the French universities, the 
Collége de France, the Ecole des Hautes Etudes and the Ecole 
des Chartes still exist as such. Hardly any institution of the 
kind has disappeared or changed its aspect since the period when 
the universities did not exist in France. The Ecole normale alone 
has been reunited, up to a certain point, with the University of 
Paris. No doubt there has been born between all the higher 
educational establishments a sentiment of relationship and of a 
certain duty incumbent upon them to co-operate in promoting 
their ideals; but up to the present this sentiment can hardly be 
said to have found expression except in immense posters issued in 
common, in which information regarding courses of public lectures 
of the same nature or on the same subjects, delivered in various 
places, is synoptically presented in tabular form for the edification 
of foreigners. 

When the universities were restored in France, therefore, all 
that was done was to superimpose upon the pre-existing organisa- 
tions a new one, the reorganised university Faculties. But I, 
who witnessed the beginnings of this innovation, can testify that 
in those who were associated with it, both teachers and students, 


it was marked by intense activity and enormous hopes. The 
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men of my generation, under the inspiring and genial direction of 
Ernest Lavisse, set out cheerfully towards their goal, the recon- 
struction of historical studies, both elementary and higher. More 
than a third of a century has passed since. Have we reached our 
goal? Or, rather, how much nearer have we got to it? What 
measure of illusion was there in our ambition? Had we any 
accurate idea of the permanent difficulties of the problem which 
we had so ardently set out to solve? I now propose to examine 
these questions. 


If I have so far explained myself clearly, the problem with 
which men of good will were at that time confronted may be 
defined in the following terms. 

It was concerned, in the first place, with a revision of current 
ideas on the teaching of history, both in elementary and in 
higher education; in the second place, with the application 
of the revised ideas, beginning necessarily with higher education, 
since it is there that the teachers for the grades below are 
produced. 

It has been said that “‘ history is the narrative of the known 
facts of the past which appear sufficiently interesting to be 
related.”” There is much that is arbitrary, therefore, in the con- 
ception we form of it. To repeat a comparison which I have 
already used: to know a language is a definite thing; although 
but lately the contrary was believed, “‘ to know history ”’ has not, 
in reality, any precise meaning. The aggregate of notions which 
we designate as history has a conventional character : the character 
of a convention which, having been modified in the course of ages, 
remains subject to change. 

Now the convention which had prevailed on this subject 
during the greater part of the nineteenth century might, at the 
end of that century, have been regarded as out of date, if only 
because our knowledge of the past had been so greatly extended 
both in extent and depth during that period. It is unnecessary 
to emphasise this. The old convention, established in times when 
historical knowledge was meagre, took scarcely any account of 
immense fields which have since been explored, such as the history 
of religions, law, literatures, the arts, speculative and scientific 
thought, and so on. It was decrepit. How then was it to be 
replaced ? 

This question with us was the subject of study by an historian, 
possessing also the highest qualities as a teacher, who, having 
been a disciple and friend of Ernest Lavisse from the beginning of 
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the reform movement, helped him greatly by supplying and, as it 
were, revealing ideas, of which during fifty years he never ceased 
to be an unfailing source. This thinker, Charles Seignobos, whose 
logic and language have always been most original in character 
and clear as crystal, performed the special service of estab- 
lishing, while defining it, the idea of general history regarded 
as a subject of historical instruction. What, he asked, is the 
rational aim of the teaching of history? To teach the develop- 
ment of human societies, the past of which contributes to the 
understanding of their present state. Now a series of special 
histories (of religions, institutions, arts, customs, etc.) would 
not suffice to record this development, as it would merely give a 
description of successive abstractions. 


Between all these special—that is to say, abstract—phenomena there is a 
concrete bond; they are phenomena which have acted upon the same men or 
have been produced by them. These men have had certain adventures in 
common (migrations, wars, revolutions, discoveries), which are the common cause 
of special developments in various kinds of phenomena. If, for instance, we 
were to study in the abstract the history of each branch of human activity 
(institutions, arts, beliefs) in Gaul up to the seventh century, we should find the 
institutions and arts changing suddenly in the first century B.c. and again in the 
fifth century afterwards, without any internal cause; we should have a develop- 
ment unintelligible by itself. All these special histories become intelligible only 
by means of general history, which tells us of the Roman conquest and the 
barbarian invasion. General history is therefore, in reality, common history. 
Its character is that of a description of concrete reality, of the actions and 
adventures of the whole body of men who make up society. In fact, those 
common events which unite and dominate special activities are emphatically 
those which affect the mass of the population and modify its general condition : 
transferences of population by colonisation, invasion and transplantation; the 
transformation of general systems of grouping among men (the State, the Church). 
Hence the supreme importance of political history; the explanation and justi- 
fication of the fact that it constitutes the most important part of general history.* 


Political history, therefore, must remain the essential material 
of historical education. But to make known the development of 
human societies is the first, not the only, object of the teaching of 
history. 

Historical education must awaken and cultivate in those who 
receive it the poetic sentiment of the past. The instinct of this 
sentiment is fairly widespread, but it is greatly subject to illusion 
and error; it was long affected and vitiated by romantic disfigura- 
tions. The teacher of history must be able to suggest and pro- 
duce a faithful and well-balanced impression of the colour of 
times. 

Finally—and of this, I would repeat, the art of teaching history 
formerly took least account—it is necessary to instil into the minds 


* Ch. Seignobos, La méthode historique appliquée aux sciences sociales (Paris, 
1901), p. 160 (translated). 
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of those who receive historical instruction the fundamental truth 
that what we now know of the past is not everything that we might 
know of it, and, especially, that all we may ever learn about it is 
far from being all that it is theoretically desirable to know. 
History is not yet complete, ne varietur: it is constantly being 
modified by accessions of fresh information and by the alteration 
of points of view. It is in the making; in order to estimate the 
value of its provisional conclusions and of the limits to its progress 
laid down by the nature of things it is important to know how 
it is made. 


These are some of the ideas or tendencies prevalent at the 
beginning of the movement towards reform. There were many 
others. But it was very soon seen that to enable them to triumph, 
or even to enable them merely to undergo the test of experience, 
a previous reform of the examinations was essential. In other 
words, it was obvious that reform in the methods of study was 
dependent upon reform in the system of examinations. For with- 
out students there would be no study, and without examinations 
designed to serve as certificates of progress and to confer rights 
there would be no students, or at least very few. 

In the past, as I have already remarked, the Faculties had 
no audience other than the mixed public attending the courses 
of lectures open to every passer by. After the resurrection of the 
universities they naturally took steps to attract regular students. 
Moreover, as it is always difficult to hold the balance true in 
anything, I remember that at first it was fashionable to decry 
these public courses unduly. Mere oratory, they were called: 
courses addressed to a public uncertain and fluctuating in its 
composition, at which tired amateurs in quest of intellectual 
distraction, or even of a warm and comfortable corner in winter, 
were in the majority. Treatises on psychiatry used to be quoted, 
not without malice, in which mental specialists recommended to 
patients on the verge of a nervous breakdown the diversion, at 
once fashionable and free, of assiduous attendance at university 
courses, conducted successively in the nineteenth century by 
orators such as Guizot, Ozanam, Victor Cousin, and many others. 
About 1882 Ernest Lavisse, himself a remarkable orator, who had 
already distinguished himself in public lecturing and who, more- 
over, was to do so again later, always brilliantly, argued stren- 
uously that these displays of eloquence should be replaced by 
lectures not open to the public, of a familiar and informal nature, 
to which only matriculated students desiring the most advanced 
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education, academic and scientific, would be admitted. Argu- 
ments were certainly not lacking to support this view. But how 
were young men to be drawn to these lectures unless preparation 
for degrees were made the attraction? The example of the 
Kicole des Hautes Etudes, which the youth of the Ecole normale 
and others, entirely absorbed in training for competitive examina- 
tions, had no time to attend, was there as a warning. In short, 
it was clear that the majority of the students who were candidates 
for university degrees would not attend university lectures unless 
those lectures constituted a preparation for those degrees. And 
since the traditional programmes of the examinations for obtaining 
diplomas were not in harmony with the new type of instruction 
which it was desired to give, the first thing to be done was evidently 
to modify the programmes in such a manner that the diplomas 
should in future be merely certificates that certain desirable 
studies had been successfully pursued. 

It was thus that at the outset we entered upon the course 
of reforming the examinations that opened the door to the teaching 
career, which I have already mentioned—the licentiate and the 
agrégation. But, goodness me, what an amount of time and 
effort had to be expended in this undertaking, apparently so 
easy, seeing that its principle was so clear! What a number of 
commissions and sub-commissions, what an amount of talk, what 
compromises, half measures and successive modifications we had 
to have before reaching the simplest solutions! I venture to 
say that commissions—you, I think, call them ‘‘ committees ”— 
that university committees are regarded in all countries as 
marvellous machines for wasting time but, in every other respect, 
producing but an indifferent output. Whoever has had occasion 
frequently to observe this has doubtless conceived, like myself, a 
feeling of indulgence and respect for those great parliamentary 
assemblies which attack more difficult problems of social economy, 
and sometimes solve them, nevertheless. 

God forbid that I should enter into details regarding the 
obstacles which were encountered, the controversies which arose 
and the regulations which followed each other in a continuous 
stream. Very often, in the course of these changes, one had the 
impression of tossing about on a grid without being able to find 
a comfortable position. It is a complicated story and without 
interest now. We may just note two points: (1) that the initial 
impetus was necessarily somewhat slackened by the delay in 
reorganising the examination system; (2) that decisive progress 
was accomplished only by reforming the examination for agréga- 
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tion. In order that the real licentia docendi, with the title of agrégé, 
should be obtained, it was finally decided that it would no longer 
be sufficient to gain it by extemporised compositions and oral state- 
ments. The tests for agrégation were divided into two parts. The 
first, not being of the nature of-a competition, would be a certificate 
that studies really of a higher nature had been carried out under 
the direction of a Faculty; and that certificate would be granted 
only after an original thesis or memoir had been composed and 
sustained, analogous to those which in the universities of other 
countries obtain the degree of doctor of philosophy. Admission 
to the final competition, the character of which moreover was 
slightly modified, would not be permitted until after a certificate 
of this kind had been gained. Thenceforth, in consequence, 
no one would be fully qualified to teach in secondary schools who 
had not been engaged for some time, practically, in the direct 
search for truth, thus learning to realise personally the difficulties 
and delights which work of this nature involves: the pleasure of 
collection, the pleasure of discovery perhaps—in any case the 
pleasure of triumphant demonstration. No doubt the truths in 
question are infinitesimal, either positive or negative. But 
what of that? The smallest addition made by a beginner to the 
store of acquired knowledge, or the smallest curtailment of what 
has been regarded as such, exalts him and inspires him with an 
invigorating and wholesome feeling of self-confidence—a feeling 
of intellectual dignity. This feeling, of course, is liable to mis- 
direction and excess. Hence the proverbial arrogance and 
aggressiveness of young scholars who have just graduated. 
Hence also the naive self-satisfaction of the newcomer in the 
field of learning, resembling that of that erudite grammarian of the 
end of the eighteenth century in revolutionary France who tapped 
his desk with a capable air, saying: ‘‘ Whatever happens, I have 
here 300 French verbs correctly conjugated ” (to-day one would 
say thousands of cards correctly classified). But, once more, what 
does it matter? Experience and life soon correct these little 
peculiarities, and the profound benefit of which they are merely 
the efflorescence and the froth remains permanently incorporated 
in the mind. 

Logic would have required that the reorganisation of the 
examinations should precede that of the studies. Circumstances 
did not permit this. The two operations, therefore, were carried 
out simultaneously, not without a certain detriment to the former. 
But the ideal which for so many years merely approached realisa- 
tion, without ever being realised completely, had from the 
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beginning been a complete conception. Its main outline may be 
indicated. 

The organisation of advanced instruction in history, the 
purpose of which is the training of teachers of every grade, and of 
investigators, should be such as to provide for the students 
regular courses of lectures designed for them alone, and rooms 
where they can work in common. The regular courses should 
be of two kinds: systematic exposition of acquired results, and 
methodical instruction in the auxiliary sciences required in 
research. 

The systematic exposition of acquired results is a definite 
duty of the university Faculty. Its professors are supposed to 
be sufficiently numerous to permit of each being a specialist in 
one great period of the past: antiquity, the Middle Ages, and 
modern times. Each should consequently be, and continue to 
keep himself, familiar with the state of knowledge in his section. 
And his first duty is to inform beginners of this, in order that they 
may be instructed as to the exact position in each subject which 
they have set themselves to master. Who is there to perform that 
function if the university professors neglect it? It will be said 
perhaps that for this purpose there exist printed works of repute ; 
they appear every day, and some of them are excellent. They 
are of all dimensions and are designed for every need: some 
summaries, some fairly large, and some highly detailed. Would 
it not be possible, therefore, to replace the general courses 
for the purpose of focussing the results already established by 
selected collections of such books? Certainly not. Apart from 
the fact that “the state of knowledge ”’ is fluid and constantly 
being modified, while the book remains unchanged, oral instruc- 
tion alone possesses the flexibility of life and the faculty of being 
instantly adapted to every requirement. Most of the books in 
question, moreover, are written by professors, and are old courses 
of lectures. Finally, university courses, delivered to audiences 
of future teachers, have the advantage of suggesting to them, 
if not always models, at least exemples, by which they will be 
inspired later—either to follow or avoid them. 

Other courses are also necessary, of quite a different type : 
those which have for their purpose instruction in the auxiliary 
sciences required in research. History is made from documents : 
in order to take part in contributing to its progress, it is therefore 
necessary, above all, to be able to decipher and understand the 
documents, and also to verify their authenticity. Since the 
Renaissance scientific methods of investigation have been designed 
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for this purpose. The auxiliary sciences are, of course, palwography, 
philology (Latin, Romance, or Germanic), diplomatic, and go 
on. Into them students should be initiated, more or less, accord- 
ing to their intentions for the future and the special line they 
may have chosen. The indispensable equipment of auxiliary 
sciences is particularly heavy in certain fields: ancient history 
and the history of the Middle Ages. It is relatively light, and 
frequently it is even considered, although wrongly, to be non- 
existent, in that of modern and contemporary history. In this 
respect, as regards medieval history, the organisation of the Ecole 
des Chartes is above all comparison the best. 

But it is not sufficient to study theoretically the auxiliary 
sciences of the special line which one prefers, unless one intends to 
restrict oneself to it. It sometimes happens that a student takes 
such pleasure in one subject as to devote himself to it entirely ; 
but the hypothetical student with whom we are concerned is the 
apprentice historian. For him we must have constant application, 
practice, the workroom, work done in common by the teacher and 
the pupils in his seminar, laboratory or clinic, after the manner 
of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. It is there that the memoirs 
and treatises will be planned, and that the time consumed by the 
fumbling, the lack of skill, and the inevitable faults of the beginner 
will be minimised or possibly saved altogether by opportune 
warnings. Wise advice, given in time, will sometimes prevent 
irreparable blunders; it will act like the lever which, directing 
the train on to the right lines, prevents it from running into other 
traffic or dashing against the buffers. I would add that this 
practical work supplies an excellent means of distinguishing those 
among the students who are specially fitted for historical investiga- 
tion and those who are not. All types of mind are not suited to it : 
non licet omnibus. There is nothing sadder than to see a young 
man born to teach who persists in becoming a research worker, 
unless it is to see a young man born to be a research worker who 
persists in devoting himself to the career of elementary teaching. 
The workshop in which one is tested in the application of 
theoretical precepts and the use of tools is the touchstone of 
vocations. 

But is this all? No. Are we to despise the old French 
tradition of eloquent lectures on particular subjects (bearing 
the same relationship to general courses as, among books, mono- 
graphs bear to more comprehensive treatises), as we at first 
thought we ought, in the initial zeal of innovation forty years ago ? 
We no longer think so to-day. All that used to be said in mockery 
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of it was certainly not without foundation. The public who 
attend these courses is always mixed; the actual students are 
always in @ lamentable minority; while, on the other hand, 
frivolous foreigners who, furnished with pocket dictionaries, attend 
them as if they were sermons in order to get some acquaintance 
with the language spoken by lecturers without seriously troubling 
about what they say, are too numerous. But these courses, “‘ de 
luxe,” so to speak, sometimes have their own peculiar virtues. I 
have heard Fustel de Coulanges expound his theories thus with 
masterly moderation, and no memory of my student life has left 
a deeper impression on me. The system of higher instruction in 
history ought not, out of any spirit of puritanism, to be deprived 
of thiscrown. Philosophical and literary originality ought to be 
permitted full scope in the university, above and beyond the mere 
necessities of teaching. 


And now that our generation has accomplished its work in 
this field—for what we set out to do was already almost completed 
fifteen years ago—is it entitled to claim that that work, notwith- 
standing its imperfections and inevitable blemishes, has been on 
the whole successful? To-day the buildings of the Sorbonne, that 
immense hive of industry, bear hardly any resemblance to those of 
1882, which at this distance of time seem to us small in comparison, 
old-womanish and provincial. But is the work done there better 
in proportion? In conclusion I will answer that question quite 
frankly. 

It is merely one aspect of another, a very general, question, 
that of the efficacy of education. The best system of education 
produces favourable results only if it is applied by intelligent 
minds to intelligent minds, and in proportion as this is the case. 
Under the best conditions it is powerless to make distinguished that 
which is naturally common, to make accurate and right that which 
isradically warped. ‘A fool’s brain digests philosophy into folly, 
science into superstition and art into pedantry.” (I shall refrain 
from completing the phrase as it is found in the revolutionary 
maxims of Bernard Shaw’s Mr. Tanner.) Conversely, spontan- 
eous talent, above a certain level, makes its way notwithstanding 
all obstacles. It would therefore be absurd to maintain either 
that there were no excellent historians or teachers of history before 
our reforms, or that our reforms purged the profession of writing 
and teaching history of all the undesirables. Matters are not so 
simple. All that can reasonably be asked of a system of 
education and examinations is that it shall not only not be 
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constructed in such a manner as to hamper the tendencies which 
ought to be encouraged, but, on the other hand, that it be designed 
to facilitate and guide their normal development. We never 
had any otherendin view. That end, I believe, has been reached. 
Let us say, so as not to put it too strongly, that we have got near it. 

Moreover, in our struggles for a better organisation of historical 
studies we had an opportunity of convincing ourselves of the 
extraordinary difficulties of the problem. But we must not dwell 
upon these difficulties too long, otherwise they would overwhelm 
us with discouragement. Charles Seignobos, one of the principal 
choragi of the school of which I have been speaking to-day, has 
enumerated, with unsurpassable accuracy, the conditions of 
analysis and synthesis in history—in historical science, the most 
complex of all the sciences dealing with human activity. He has 
analysed in a marvellous fashion the mechanism of the instinctive 
tendencies against which one must constantly struggle, first in 
order to lay hold of the truth, and afterwards in order not to alter 
it in stating it. To maintain an accurate balance, as it were, on a 
wire suspended across so many chasms seems, after reading his 
admirable writings on historical methodology,’ a species of 
miracle; and we inevitably recall the well-known saying of 
Beaumarchais, modifying it slightly: ‘‘ In view of the virtues 
that are demanded of teachers of history, do you know many 
great men who would be worthy to fulfil these relatively modest 
functions?’ I would add that these virtues are of too refined 
an essence to be appreciated or even perceived by the crowd. 
Nevertheless it is to crowds, either of children or adults, that the 
teacher of history speaks. The great public is naturally more 
captivated by vulgar coloured prints than by exquisite purity of 
line. Thus the art which we have endeavoured to inculcate in 
our pupils, apart from the fact that its heights are inaccessible 
and its slopes precipitous, is not imposed as an ideal except upon 
the elect. It may happen, it still happens, that, notwithstanding 
our efforts, the worst errors of criticism and taste, such as we had 
hoped could never again reappear, are committed with impunity, 
or are even accepted afresh for a time with some favour. We 
now realise better that the education of the public is a stone of 
Sisyphus, which must be unceasingly stayed and which sometimes, 
in spite of everything, rolls down unexpectedly. 

While, however, instruction by the spoken and the written 


1 See especially his celebrated articles in the Revue philosophique, and some of 
the chapters of the Introduction aux études historiques (translated into English by 
G. Berry in 1898, and later on into Spanish, Greek, Russian, Polish, ete.) 
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word remains unlikely—as we ought to have foreseen—ever to 

uce any but a partial and incomplete effect, the progress of 
knowledge in itself is continuous and without regression. It is 
now time for us to enter that serene region where we shall be 
concerned with research alone, without any preconceptions or 
propaganda, where the work is relatively simple and all the more 
efficacious. We shall enter that region to-morrow. Cras ingens 
iterabimus e@quor. 

Cu. V. Lanetois. 


1 Transition to the author's second lecture on “ Historical Research.” 





ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY 


THE constitutional history of ancient Athens is now a less 
absorbing topic than in the days of Mitford and Grote, when it 
stood out as the central point of interest in Greek history. In 
some of the latest books, e.g., Grundy’s History of the Greek and 
Roman Worlds, Rostovtsefi’s History of the Ancient World, 
Wilcken’s Griechische Geschichte, and Hatzfeld’s Histoire de la 
Gréce Ancienne, it receives no more than a few brief notices. 
Nevertheless it retains some of its old power of compelling interest, 
and several recent publications, such as the Cambridge Ancient 
History, vols. iv, v and vi, Dr. Glover’s Democracy in the Ancient 
World (chapter 3), and Bryce’s Modern Democracies (i. 185-208), 
show that this theme is a long way yet from being exhausted. 

Of the various Athenian experiments in constitution-making, 
the most interesting was the series of democratic reforms by 
Pericles (c. 450 B.c.), which served in turn as a model to many 
other Greek states. The constitution of Pericles has therefore 
come to be regarded as the type par excellence of Greek democracy. 


The purpose of the present article is to pass under review the 
principal problems which this constitution raises. 

I. Was it really a genuine democracy ? 

II. Democracy or not, was it a good or a bad constitution ? 


I. Pericles’ constitution is usually regarded as the type of 
advanced democracy. It therefore seems strange to ask whether 
it was a genuine democracy at all. But in one important respect 
Athens lagged well behind modern democratic states. At the 
present time no state is considered democratic unless it possesses 
adult or at any rate manhood suffrage. But the franchise of 
Athens was a narrowly exclusive one. The only persons eligible 
for citizenship were males of age eighteen or over who could prove 
Athenian parentage on both sides. Women and, of course, slaves 
were permanently disqualified; aliens could only become citizens 
by special enactment of the Ecclesia or Popular Assembly, which 
used its powers of enfranchisement on rare occasions only. 
According to the most recent calculations the slaves made up about 
one-third, the aliens about one-sixth of the total population.’ 


1 These figures may be inferred from Miss R. L. Sargent’s Size of the Slave 
Population of Athens (1924), and from M. N. Tod, Camb. Ane. Hist., v. 11. In 
the fourth century the proportions of slaves and aliens were probably somewhat 
higher. 
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We shall therefore not be far out if we estimate that the franchise- 
holders at Athens constituted but one-fourth of all the adult 
rsons. These figures justify the dictum that ‘“ to the Greeks 
it seemed that democracy was as much rooted in privilege as 

oligarchy itself.” 4 
But from another point of view—and it is from this angle that 
most observers, ancient and modern, have regarded it—Pericles’ 
constitution far outstripped any experiment in democracy which 
modern states have made or are likely to make. In modern 
democracies the distinction between the general body of citizens 
and the governing minority still remains sharply drawn ; privileges 
of birth and wealth have been reduced or even obliterated, yet 
political power is none the less concentrated in the hands of a few 
persons possessing long experience or professional ability. In 
Athens there existed no official class of any kind: the electorate 
and the government were all one. In Britain we exercise our 
citizenship by going to the polls once in, say, three years, and by 
giving a fortnight of jury service in a lifetime. In Athens a 
citizen at age twenty became a member of the Ecclesia or Popular 
Assembly and could give a personal vote on all big affairs of state ; 
at age thirty he was qualified to serve in the dicasteries or juries 
of the High Court, to sit in the Boule or Council of State, and to 
hold office in almost any of the numerous executive boards by 
which the administration was carried on from day today. More- 
over, he did not merely possess these rights, but made constant 
use of them, indeed had no option but to exercise them. Except 
in the case of a few military and financial posts, where special 
qualifications were obviously necessary and appointments were 
therefore made by election, all public offices in Athens were filled 
by the drawing of lots among the generality of the citizens. 
Furthermore, since all executive offices and all seats on the Council 
were held for one year only, and no citizen was allowed to serve 
again until everyone else had had his turn, it was equally im- 
possible to make a profession of administrative service, or to 
escape it altogether. In the dicasteries, it is true, jurors might 
serve over and over again, and among the older folk who had no 
other occupation there were not a few professional jurymen. 
But this is the limit to which the Athenians would go in admitting 
expert knowledge to their courts. The pathetic solicitude with 
which learned judges and learned council chaperon a British 
jury through the pitfalls of a trial would seem absurdly Victorian 
to the emancipated Athenian dicast. Without cross-examination 

1 KE. M. Walker, Camb. Anc. Hist., v. 103. 
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by bar or instruction by bench, Athenian juries judged the evidence 
by their own mother-wit, In a word, the Periclean democracy 
was a system of political conscription which compelled every 
citizen not only to serve in the ranks but to hold an officer's 
commission. 

In the absence of an agreed definition of the word “ democ- 
racy,” it is difficult to say whether Athens attained the democratic 
ideal more nearly than modern states have done or are likely to do. 
But it is a matter of general consent that the Periclean constitution 
was a singularly bold experiment. 

If we pass on to inquire how the Athenians came to make this 
plunge, we shall find the answer ready to hand among the ancient 
critics. One anonymous writer who lived at the time of the 
Peloponnesian War (c. 425 B.c.), roundly said, ‘“‘ the Demos gets 
the better of the nobly born and the rich because it is he that drives 
the galleys and invests the city with power;’”’* and Aristotle 
(c. 335 B.c.) ascribed the democratic movement of Pericles’ day 
to the battle of Salamis. These answers are not quite complete, 
for they take no account of economic pressure, which occasionally 
reacted on Athenian politics,‘ nor of the extraordinary personal 
ascendancy of Pericles,5 yet they contain the gist of the matter. 
Periclean Athens was a “ khaki democracy ”’ of service men who 
had become conscious of their value to the state and claimed a 
larger share in its administration. This military origin of the 
democracy helps to explain its arrogance towards its subject- 
allies, to which we shall refer again, and its exclusiveness in the 
matter of franchise, which we have already noted. But the most 
notable point is this, that the makers of the democracy were not 
only warriors but war-winners, having conquered the Persians at 
Salamis and beaten them back in a long series of campaigns into 
Asia. Exhilarated by these victories over a foe reputed invincible, 


1 For further details see especially A. E. Zimmern, Greek Commonwealth, 
part ii, chapter 6, and Glover, op. cit., chapter 3. 

* [Xenophon], The Constitution of Athens, i, § 2. 

3 Politics, v, chapter 3. 

* Dr. Grundy (op. cit., pp. 170-2), while admitting that the typical Athenian 
democrat was a sailor, not a factory-worker, nevertheless suggests that Pericles’ 
constitution was mainly the product of economic causes. He postulates a 
constant competition between slaves and freemen in the labour market, with 
consequent chronic unemployment for the free. For this view, however, there 
is no adequate ancient evidence, and it is by no means clear that Athens suffered 
from any regular superfluity of labour: it certainly did not experience “ over- 
production ”’ in the modern sense, 

5 It is quite a mistake to suppose that ancient seafaring peoples, as such, 
were prone to democracy. Corinth, Rhodes, Massilia and the Phoenician cities 
all are instances to the contrary. 
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the Athenians were borne on a wave of self-confidence such as 
comes to a community only once in many centuries,! and carried 
their spirit of adventure into politics. At Marathon the Persian 
host, seeing Miltiades’ little army charge into it, thought the 
Athenians had gone mad.?_ It was the same kind of madness which 
inspired the democratic revolution under Pericles. 


II. The essential feature of the Athenian democracy, as we 
have seen, was that it left little or no room for the ascendancy of 
the expert and endeavoured to reduce politics to a mere matter of 
common-sense. Was this government by political laymen 
justified by its results ? 

The answer of most critics to this question resolves itself into 
a catalogue of Athenian sins and blunders. Our best procedure 
will be to consider this crime-sheet point by point. 

i. “ Athens was a tyrant city.’’—This charge, to which Pericles 
himself pleaded guilty, cannot be gainsaid. Undoubtedly the 
Athenians of the fifth century treated their allies as subjects. 
But it is only fair to add that those of the fourth century made 
amends. The constitution of the so-called Second Athenian 
Confederacy after 377 B.c. was a remarkably equitable if not a 
very practical instrument, and it deserved a better success than 
it achieved? The imperialism of Athens was less fortunate than 
those of Rome and Britain, in that it was not given the same 
leisure to retrieve its mistakes. But in the short time at its 
disposal it showed a genuine capacity for profiting by experience. 
Cleon’s boutade, that ‘‘ a democracy cannot rule an empire,” is 
based on too short a view of Athenian history. 

ii. ‘‘ Democracy is a savage beast (Plato), and the Athenians 
proved this by making beasts of themselves in their wars.”’— 
The history of the Peloponnesian War provides ample evidence 
in favour of this statement. But in the matter of frightfulness 
the Athenians were not one whit worse than their opponents. 
The atrocities of the Peloponnesian War are good arguments 


1 The oft-quoted comparison with Elizabethan England is particularly 
appropriate in this respect. Self-confidence is also what distinguishes the 
Athenians of the fifth century from those of the fourth. The persistent legend 
that the contemporaries of Pericles were “‘ all for the state,” those of Demosthenes 
“‘all for self ” (so lately Professor Ernest Barker in Camb. Anc. Hist., vi. 509 seqq.), 
will not bear close investigation : it rests on little more than the Funeral Speech 
and the Philippics. But it contains this core of truth, that the Athenians of 
the fourth century had been chastened by the Peloponnesian War and were less 
superbly sanguine. 

* Herodotus, vi. 112. 

* F. H. Marshall, The Second Athenian Confederacy (1905). 

No. 47,—vo.. x11. 
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against war, but prove nothing against democracy as such. The 
proper criterion of Athenian ethics is in their normal, not in their 
war-time behaviour. Tried by this test, the Athenians prove 
the opposite dictum of Aristotle, that ‘‘ democracy is habitually 
good-natured.” 1 At Sparta masters could “wallop their 
niggers,” and other people’s niggers too, to their heart’s content : 
at Athens law and custom alike protected slaves against excessively 
harsh treatment. In their courts of law the Athenians made very 
sparing use of torture, and they inflicted the death-penalty in a 
manner which we might do worse than imitate: at his own time, 
and attended by none but his: friends, Socrates drank a painless 
poison. It is also noteworthy that Athens was, to our knowledge, 
the first state to provide systematic relief for invalids and cripples. 
Would the weaker brethren in Plato’s Republic have fared any 
better ? 

iii. ‘‘ The Athenian democracy was a parasite.”’—This indict- 
ment may be expanded as follows: the Athenians overtaxed 
their dependent allies and their own richer citizens, and devoted 
the proceeds of this extortion to such illegitimate objects as the 
payment of jurors, councillors and officials, and the celebration 
of public holidays. So much may be conceded to it at once, that 
in the fifth century (but not in the fourth) the Athenians taxed their 
allies in peace-time at war rates and devoted the federal moneys 
to their own municipal purposes. It may also be admitted, 
though on this point modern opinion is more divided, that the 
“ theoric ” or holiday fund served more for entertainment than 
for education. But it is doubtful whether the more wealthy 
Athenians had any reasonable ground for complaint. They were 
liable to a variety of ‘‘ liturgies ’ or obligations, euch as the annual 
upkeep of a warship, and in war-time were subjected to a stiff 
property tax. On the other hand, there is no good evidence that 
Athenian juries habitually confiscated the property of wealthy 
defendants on frivolous pretexts: individual cases of this kind 
may have occurred, but, as we know from the juror’s oath, 
respect for property was the tradition of the Attic courts. More- 
over, it is noteworthy that the rich as a class never formed an 
opposition to the democratic government: nay, rather, they took 
an active part in it and wielded their full share of influence.? As 


1 Constitution of Athens, chapter 22, § 4. A similar testimony on behalf of 
modern democracy has recently been given by so unsympathetic a critic as Dean 
Inge (England, concluding chapter). 

* Striking evidence to this effect for the fourth century has been collected 
by P. Cloché (La restauration démocratique a Athénes au 4'™* siécle, 1915), and by 
J. Sundwall (Klio, Beiheft 4, 1906). 
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for the payment of public servants, this no longer needs to be 
defended on principle. Neither were the rates of remuneration 
extravagant, for most of them lay between the wage-levels of a 
skilled and an unskilled labourer. It may also be pointed out 
that one abuse, which modern democracies have not always 
succeeded in guarding against and ancient oligarchies openly 
connived at, namely, the embezzlement of public money by 
officials,| was checked in Athens by a severe regulation which 
required every office-holder to submit accounts to a special con- 
trolling committee ten times a year. Finally, let us remember 
that the Athenians never instituted a system of free corn doles : 
“something for nothing” was a device by which ancient 
oligarchies or monarchies bribed their subjects to acquiescence, 
but it formed no essential part of the democratic programme. 

iv. ‘‘ Democracy is another name for anarchy” (Plato).— 
The Athenians, like most modern democrats, were jealous of the 
liberty of the subject, and their courts, like those of Britain, were 
ever ready to protect private citizens against official persecution. 
But it cannot be said that the Athenians carried the cult of liberty 
to excess. Their executive, unlike that of many ancient city- 
states, was adequate in numbers and was well supported by 
the Council, which possessed considerable disciplinary powers. 
Similarly the courts were not afraid to dea] with those who took 
the law into their own hands. In democratic Athens order was 
better kept, and life and property were more secure, than at 
Rome under the rule of the aristocracy. 

v. “ The Athenian people never knew their own minds.”— 
This is probably the commonest complaint against the democracy : 
it acted on mere impulse, never thought out a policy, and reversed 
its own decisions haphazard. Without any evidence, one would 
feel inclined to take for granted that this was the result of the 
Athenian system, or lack of system. As we have already seen, 
the Athenian administration was almost entirely in the hands of 
ordinary citizens who did not remain in any one post for sufficient 
time to acquire much experience. Moreover, as the more recent 
critics have pointed out, the Popular Assembly, whose member- 
ship ran into some thousands, and the law-courts, where 500, 
1000 or even more jurors were sometimes empanelled to try one 


? For modern democracies, cf. Bryce, op. cit., ii. 616. According to Plato 
embezzlement was a characteristic vice of Greek oligarchies. It was notoriously 
also a besetting sin of the Roman nobility. 

* For certain purposes a quorum of 6000 was prescribed for the Ecclesia. 
In the one recorded instance of a show of hands a total of 3616 was counted 
Zimmern, op. cit., p. 169). 

P2 
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case, breathed the right atmosphere for an epidemic of “ herd- 
psychology.” In point of fact, too, it is quite easy to pick out 
episodes from the foreign and diplomatic history of Athens in 
which the Popular Assembly allowed itself to be swayed about by 
momentary passions, or judicial trials m which the jurors were 
more concerned to release their pent-up feelings than to cogitate 
conscientiously on the facts of the case. 

But how far are these episodes characteristic? Of the various 
branches of Athenian government, the judiciary was probably the 
weakest. From the extant speeches of Attic orators it may be 
gathered that in the absence of direct evidence the pleaders did 
not often venture beyond simple reasoning on grounds of prob- 
ability, but that they habitually had recourse to irrelevant 
arguments, or to mere appeals to sentiment.' Moreover, the 
extraordinarily large number of recorded cases in which Athenian 
politicians, diplomatists and generals suffered condemnation at 
the hands of the dicasteries strongly suggests that these were 
prone to hasty decisions, and that their mistakes were in the worse 
direction, viz. of condemning innocent men. The influence of 
mob impulses in Athenian courts can hardly be denied. But the 
very size of the juries which favoured these impulses also served 
as a protection against intimidation and bribery. As we have 
already seen, the Athenian courts successfully enforced order. 
In point of honesty their record is as good as that of the Roman 
questiones was scandalous. It is also fairly evident that they 
effectively protected commercial contracts. Under the democracy 
Athens became and remained the mercantile capital of Greece 
and gave rise to the first genuine system of banking. These results 
would hardly have been possible unless the trading community 
had felt confident in the competence of the Athenian courts. 

Our estimate of the Popular Assembly will vary according as 
we accept or reject Thucydides’ speeches as evidence of the 
standard of oratory before this public. These speeches, with their 
involved reasonings and general dryness of statement, are strangely 
donnish, and they give support to Freeman’s rapturous assertion 
that the Ecclesia was more intelligent than the House of Com- 
mons. But since Thucydides admittedly allowed himself a good 
deal of latitude in his reports of speeches, it is safer not to take these 
into account. We must therefore fall back on the orations of 
Demosthenes. These certainly suggest that the Athenians gave 
a ready ear to sentimental appeals and could be easily deceived 


1 For a judicious recent summary of Athenian forensic practice, see R. J. 
Bonner, Lawyers and Litigants in Ancient Athens (1927). 
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with misstatements of fact. But they also imply that the 
Assembly had the patience to follow detailed expositions of 
facts and figures, and that its prevailing sentiment was one of 
pride and self-respect. A similar conclusion may be drawn from 
the Ecclesia’s record of achievement. This undoubtedly is marred 
by many blunders and inconsistencies, yet it reveals a remarkable 
tenacity on fundamental points; in particular, the manner in 
which it kept up its courage in the last desperate stages of the 
Peloponnesian War shows that it was not by any means a mere 
creature of moods. 

Lastly, we must not forget the Council, which does not figure 
prominently in the pages of ancient writers, yet played a great 
part in Athenian politics. The Council was the co-ordinating 
agent in the administration: it acted both as an advisory com- 
mittce for the Popular Assembly and as a board of control for the 
executive officials.1 With a membership of 500, it was rather 
less unwieldy than the House of Commons, and its ten Prytanies 
or rotating committees, being each but fifty strong, were certainly 
immune from mass-madness. If we possessed a fuller record of the 
Council and its committees we should probably acquire a better 
opinion of Athenian capacity for transacting business. 

It appears, then, that the strictures passed on Athenian 
democracy contain much truth, but on the whole are too severe. 
Many of them should perhaps be regarded rather as subtle 
flatteries, in that they try the democracy by an abstract standard 
of perfection rather than by the performance of other historical 
states, be they modern democracies or ancient oligarchies. If 
we apply this latter test, we find that the Athenian record is 
sometimes worse and sometimes better: in any case, it is quite 
comparable. Moreover, whatever onlookers may have said and 
be saying, the Athenian democracy gave general satisfaction to 
those who lived under it. Towards the end of the Peloponnesian 
War Athens passed through two short-lived oligarchic revolutions 
which “‘ made the demos seem gold in comparison” and in the 
event established it more firmly. Apart from these two dis- 
turbances, the city enjoyed a long immunity from constitutional 
crises. Its government remained practically unaltered until the 
Hellenistic period (after 321 B.c.), and the changes which it then 

? Mr. Glover (loc. cit.) contends that in the Athenian constitution there was 
no body responsible to deal with a sudden crisis, such as Philip of Macedon’s 
unexpected approach in 339 B.c. But this very example shows that the Council 
and its committees served the purpose in question. The particular councillors 


of the year 339 B.c. did not play their part well, but the blame therefore rests on 
them, not on the constitution. 
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underwent were made, not at the wish of the citizens, but at the 
bidding of a Macedonian conqueror. At a period when other 
Greek city-states were suffering from revolution in permanence, 
at Athens the democracy was simply taken for granted. Athenian 
history thus confirms Aristotle’s dictum that democracy is a 
comparatively stable form of government. Does the record of 
modern democracies in general point to the same conclusion ? ! 
Athenian democracy, then, was not such a bad form of govern- 
ment as it appears on first impressions. This, of course, does not 
mean that it can be adapted to modern conditions. Indeed the 
characteristic feature of the Athenian scheme, the suppression of 
the expert, is just what renders it definitely obsolete. Modern 
governments have a far wider range of duties than that of Athens, 
which did not undertake much more than the primary political 
duties of maintaining security and good order; and they cannot 
perform these duties efficiently without drawing upon those 
accumulations of knowledge, undreamt of by Pericles, which 
modern science has placed at our disposal, nay, has thrust upon 
us. Government without experts has therefore become a con- 
tradiction interms. But if the Athenian constitution has dropped 
out of the range of practical politics, it retains an historic interest. 


It marks a distinct stage in the progress of statecraft, and it still 
provides a good rallying-point round which we may sort out our 
political ideas. 


M. Cary. 


1 In his summary of the merits and demerits of modern democracies Bryce 
(op. cit., ii. 616) concludes that they have not yet achieved such immunity from 
revolution as might have been hoped for. 





HISTORY IN PANTOMIME 


Nor long ago an article appeared in History ' setting forth 
the virtues of Punch as an historical ‘‘ source-book.”” The object 
of the present paper is to draw attention to an allied but more 
neglected field of study—the Christmas and Easter pantomimes. 
In the pantomime audience of Victorian times we have, perhaps, 
an even more characteristic cross-section of public opinion than 
in the readers of Punch. For all the world was there—the 
country cousin on his annual visit to town, the children of strict 
dissenting parents who relaxed, for this once, their ban on the 
theatre, the unlettered multitude in the gallery (where they 
got in for sixpence). We might almost say of the Christmas 
pantomime what Sir Thomas Smith said of Parliament: “ every 
Englishman is intended to be there present, either in person or 
by procuration and attorney ”—the proxies being usually foot- 
men or housemaids or small nephews and nieces. If, then, we 
know something of the standards of artistic achievement which 
satisfied this very mixed audience—the jokes they laughed at, 
the choruses they joined in, and above all the allusions to public 
events which won their appreciation—we are on the way towards 
tracking down those elusive historical factors, public opinion and 
popular taste; we may even see them in the making. 

The material from which illustrations will be drawn consists 
of a series of pantomime books? ranging from 1831 to 1879— 

1 July 1925: x. 124. 

2 Olympic Devils: or, Orpheus and Hurydice, an Original Mythological 
Burlesque Burletta . . . by J. R. Planché and Charles Dance. (Royal Olympic 
Theatre, Christmas 1831.) 

Beauty and the Beast : a Grand, Comic, Romantic, Operatic, Melo-dramatic, 
Fairy Extravaganza ... by J. R. Planché. (Covent Garden, Easter 1841.) 

Fortunio, and his Seven Gifted Servants, a Fairy Extravaganza ... by J. R. 
Planché. (Drury Lane, Easter 1843.) 

Graciosa and Percinet: an Original Fairy Extravaganza... by J. R. 
Planché. (Haymarket, Christmas 1844.) 

The Invisible Prince: or, The Island of Tranquil Delights, a Grand Fairy 
Extravaganza ... by J. R. Planché. (Haymarket, Christmas 1846.) 

Songs, Duets, Chorusses [sic], etc., in the Extravaganza of the New Planet: 
or, Harlequin Out of Place. By [J. R. Planché]. (Haymarket, Easter 1847.) 

The Golden Branch, an Original Fairy Extravaganza . . . by J. R. Planché. 
(Lyceum, Christmas 1847.) 

The King of the Peacocks: an Original Fairy Extravaganza ... by J. R. 
Planché. (Lyceum, Christmas 1848.) 

The Seven Champions of Christendom. An Original Comic Fantastic Spectacle 
-.. by J. R. Planché. (Lyceum, Easter 1849.) 
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from the Reform Bill to Peace with Honour, let us say. For 
the first twenty years the field is dominated by J. R. Planché, 
and his “‘ extravaganzas ”’ have a distinct character of their own, 
Born before the close of the eighteenth century, Planché began 
writing for the stage in 1818, and he carried forward into the 
Victorian era something of the traditions of the Regency. With 
him the pantomime remains a genuine literary production. It 
has real plots, usually taken from classical or traditional themes 
or from the French nursery tales of Countess D’Anois. Planché 
paid his audiences the compliment of assuming that what they 
wanted was not a series of unrelated “ stunts,” but something 
coherent and consecutive. He treated them to verse which 
generally rose above the level of mere doggerel, and to puns in 
the genuine Tom Hood tradition. He expected a sufficient num- 
ber of them to appreciate quotations from the classics, as well as 
from Shakespeare (whom he will quote half-a-dozen times in a 
single play), Milton, Addison, Pope, Gray, Sheridan and Sterne. 
Nor did he neglect his contemporaries. Darley—then at the 
height of his fame—is parodied in 1831,1 and Dickens’ Mrs. Harris 
is alluded to only four years after her first appearance in print.’ 
But at the very outset Planché is a little uneasy about his classical 
tags, and he atones for using the words facilis descensus by 
adding— 
Which for the country gentleman unravelling, 
Means that ‘“‘ down hill ’tis very easy travelling.” * 

When, in addition to the Latinless country cousin, Planché had 
also to deal with novel elements like the respectable working- 
man, “ improving” himself with the aid of self-educators and 
mechanics’ institutes, soaked in modern science and economics 
and contemptuous of old wives’ fables, he began to feel himself 
in an alien world. “The march of intellect is quite terrific,” 


King Charming : or, The Blue Bird of Paradise. A New and Original Grand 
Comic Fairy Extravaganza ... by J. R. Planché. (Lyceum, Christmas 
1850.) 

The Prince of Happy Land : or, The Fawn in the Forest. A New and Original 
Grand Comic Fairy Extravaganza ... by J. R. Planché. (Lyceum, Christmas 
1851.) 

Robinson Cruaoe, or, Friday and the Fairies ! A Pantomime written by Henry 
J. Byron. (Covent Garden, Christmas 1868.) 

Red Riding-Hood and her sister Little Bo-Beep. A Pantomime written, 
invented and produced by Mr. Charles Rice. (Covent Garden, Christmas 1873.) 

Harlequin and the Forty Thieves. Grand Comic Christmas Pantomime, by 
E. L. Blanchard. (Drury Lane, Christmas 1876.) 

Bluebeard. The Old Story re-told by the Brothers Grinn. (Drury Lane, 
Christmas 1879.) 

1 Olympic Devils, p. 9. ® King of the Peacocks, p. 14. 

® Olympic Devils, pp. 9-10. 
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he makes King Florizel sing in 1848.1 “ No tales tell now unless 
they’re scientific” ; and the chorus takes up the tale : 

Percinet forgets his duty— 

Wide awake, the Sleeping Beauty 

Now would teach Mother Goose 

How to suck golden eggs ! 

Gone are Mother Bunch’s glories, 

Their wonder and their fun, 

Swamp’d by Peter Parley’s stories— * 

Of all the little Jack-a-Norys, 

The Story now is done! 
Planché can never resist poking fun at “ penny-a-liners,”’ * 
“music for the million,” * “art unions for the populace,” 5 
and all the paraphernalia of popular education. He con- 
tinued writing till 1872, when he was well over seventy; 
but long before this his younger contemporaries had _ set 
a different fashion, of which something must be said later 
on. 

Meanwhile, let us take Planché’s pantomimes, in their chrono- 
logical order, as a running commentary on the history of the 
times in which they were written. Our first specimen—Olympic 
Devils—suggests the patrician calm of the eighteenth century 
rather than the plebeian disorders of 1831. We have a classical 
theme, innocent (with one possible exception) of political allu- 
sions, and set to airs mainly from Italian opera. It is interesting 
to notice that one of these is from Masaniello, the old tale of 
Italian revolt which, embodied in another opera, had set all 
Belgium ablaze the preceding year. And perhaps the author 
has these events in mind when he makes Pluto say, after con- 


cluding his treaty with Apollo for the restoration of Eurydice to 
Orpheus : 
But is there any doubt 
Of sanction from some more important powers ? 
Will they this treaty ratify of ours ? 
They may decree Orpheus himself shall fall, 
And then his wife need not come up at all, 


For “ Orpheus,” read ‘“‘ Leopold I,” and for the “‘ more important 
powers” read ‘‘ Russia and Austria,”—whose ratification of the 
treaty of the preceding month was still uncertain,—and we have 
a convincing picture of England’s state of mind on the Belgian 
question at the end of 1831. 

We take a jump of ten years. Beauty and the Beast, the 

1 King of the Peacocks, p. 11. 

* Peter Parley’s Annual (edited by a schoolmaster named Martin) was founded 
in 1840 and for twenty-seven years enriched the world with improving and moral 

. 3 Invisible Prince, p. 28. 

* Fortunio, p. 23. 5 Seven Champions, p. 26. 
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Covent Garden Easter pantomime for 1841, carries us to the 
London of Mr. Scrooge. The plot turns on the ups and downs 
of financial speculation, and the dialogue is full of the jargon of 
’Change. One of the characters—John Quill—who can only 
talk in terms of addition and multiplication, might pass for the 
original of Mr. Chuffey himself, who came into existence a 
couple of years later. The city bus, which has now been run- 
ning from Paddington to the Bank for a dozen years, is brought 
on the stage, ‘‘ with a Zephyr for a driver, and another for cad”; 
and when Beauty is transported in a flash, by the Beast’s ring, 
from his palace to her Brixton home, she exclaims: ‘‘ This beats 
the railroad out and out, I vow’’—which must have seemed 
almost hyperbole to an audience that had just seen the loco- 
motive attain the unprecedented speed of thirty-seven miles an 
hour. Nor is the political situation forgotten. The opening 
scene—the Parliament of Roses—provides an opportunity for a 
neat parody on the King’s Speech : 


My Buds and Blossoms, I rejoice to say, 

That I continue to receive each day 

Assurances from all the foreign flowers 

Of their good will towards these happy bowers— 

I have concluded, on the best foundations, 

A treaty with the King of the Carnations, 

And trust ere long to lay the leaves before you— 

I’m sorry now to be obliged to bore you 

On an old subject, but, for your digestion 

At Easter, we must have an Easter Question. 
These lines would, of course, put the audience in mind of the 
Eastern Question of the day—the friction with France over 
Mehemet Ali—and prepare them to applaud to the echo when 
the lines of The Blue Bells of Scotland about fighting the French 
for King George upon his throne were sung—rather inconse- 
quently—a little later on. 

Fortunio, the Drury Lane Easter Pantomime for 1843, lands 
us in the thick of the Corn Law controversy. Indeed, that very 
theatre had been used for a mass meeting of the League only a 
month earlier. Small wonder, then, that we find abundant 
references to sliding scales and corn questions; and free traders 
at least would enthusiastically cheer the line: “‘ The job’s to 
get one’s bread, not eat it.” Another burning question of the 
day was that of temperance. The word “ teetotaller” was just 
ten years old. To Planché, a survivor of the days of the Regency 
and the three-bottle men, the whole movement was anathema ; 
and he is no doubt on safe ground with his audience when he 
makes the King sing regretfully—to the tune of The days that we 
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went gipsying—of ‘‘ the days that we got tipsy in—a long time 


0 
- When underneath the table you were bound your guest to land, 


And no man rose to go—till he was sure he couldn’t stand .. . 

How changed, alas! the fashion now—to booze you’ve scarce begun, 

When clattering comes the coffee-tray and all your drinking’s done. 

Or John informs the gentlemen “ he’s taken up the tea ”’; 

And ’twould be voted vulgar quite if drunk a man should be. 
Yet it was only seven years since Dickens had drawn for us in 
Pickwick an England—just slightly old-fashioned—where every 
gentleman got drunk once in a way; so rapid was the dawn of the 
Victorian age! Fortunio, for his part, sings of quackery and 
speculation. The song goes to the air of Blue Bonnets over the 
Border ; the chorus runs, “‘ Quack, quack, nothing like quackery,” 
and it leads up to the climax : 

New projects every day melting your cash away, 
Till you’re obliged to pop over the border. 


We are approaching the days of the railway mania; it was in 
the following year that the Board of Trade was saddled with the 
task of examining all railway projects before they were sub- 
mitted to Parliament. As for the locomotive itself, its speed has 
ceased to be a nine days’ wonder and become matter for jesting. 
“How is [Fortunio] coming?” asks the King; “ By a special 
train,” replies Lightfoot : 


I saw him start, and then ran on before 
To give you notice. 


But then Lightfoot was a fairy with the speed of the wind ! 
Planché’s next pantomime, Graciosa and Percinet (1844), 
reminds us that photography and the Penny Post are both 
novelties of only four years’ standing. Princess Graciosa wishes 
to leave Percinet’s palace to visit her father : 
Percinet : If but to see your father you’d go home, 
You from this palace need no farther roam. 
Graciosa : Indeed ! 
Percinet : By Claudet’s process, in a minute, 
T’ll show you home and everything that’s in it. 
Graciosa: Ah, the Daguerreotype, but you’ve no sun. 
Percinet : My art makes light of everything—’tis done. 
Claudet had set up as London’s first photographer in 1840, and 
introduced to this country the daguerreotype process just dis- 
covered in France. When Graciosa is not content with that, 
Percinet suggests a letter—‘ "Tis but a penny, thanks to Row- 
land Hill.” The introduction of the book post, we might note 
in passing, is commemorated in the 1847 pantomime: } 
Suivanta : Write to your father—bid him make a racket. 
Princess: I have, but they refused to post my packet. 
Suivanta : Couldn’t they get it through the office gate; 
Or did it much exceed a hundred weight ? 


1 Golden Branch, pp. 21-2. 
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The atmosphere becomes more warlike in 1846. France and 
England are at loggerheads again—this time over the question of 
the Spanish Marriages—and The Invisible Prince, Planché’s 
Christmas production for that year, abounds in references to 
Spanish insolvency and French perfidy and the “ large sums . 
paid down with princesses.” ‘“‘ What! break a treaty—forfeit 
a king’s word!” exclaims one of the characters; to which the 
reply is: 

That’s nothing nowadays—it’s quite absurd 

To think of keeping anything, but what 

Will get you something more than you have got. 
An audience which was ready to applaud allusions of that char- 
acter could soon have been worked up into a war-fever, had 
Palmerston so desired. But for the present the Christmas crowd 
at the Haymarket was content to preen itself on its moral 
superiority over the bellicose foreigner, and to cheer for 


The Princess of the Isle of Calm Delights, 

Who hates all monsters, and ne’er goes to fights, 

Thinking a war, in these enlightened times, 

The worst of follies, as the worst of crimes. 
Tennyson put the case more bluntly, and in not much better 
verse, when he wrote six years later (@ propos of Napoleon III’s 
coup d'état) : 

We love not this French God, the child of Hell, 

Wild War, who breaks the converse of the wise. 


The Easter and Christmas pantomimes of 1847 introduce us 
to a self-satisfied world which has little idea of the volcano on 
which it is sitting. There are gibes at the rural police, which 
one county after another had been forming ever since the per- 
missive Act of 1839; references to the five-year-old Early Closing 
Movement; and a dig at the popular cult of clairvoyance, which 
is aptly described as 


. . . the art of seeing through 
Those who’re not sharp enough to see through you." 


A graceful tribute is paid to Jenny Lind,? then in her first English 
season. For its own music, by the way, the pantomime has 
ceased to be dependent on foreign opera; traditional airs— 
English, Scots and Irish—have gradually usurped its place, and 
from 1845 Balfe (whose Bohemian Girl was composed in 1843) 
comes in to eke them out. By 1849 Planché is prepared to lend 
himself to the popular outcry against the sway of foreign music 
‘‘ while the poor old British drama sits and frets herself to fiddle- 
strings ” ;* nevertheless he continues to borrow from it himself, 

1 Golden Branch, pp. 32, 10, 17. ® New Planet, p. 12. 

* Seven Champions, p. 26. 
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and it is not till the last generation of the century that the 
popular ditties of the day have the field to themselves. 

Inventions and discoveries are proceeding apace. In 1844 it 
was “ Chubb’s detector ”’;1 in 1846 Lord Rosse’s 54-foot tele- 
scope, just set up in Dublin.*? Now in 1847 we have Schénbein’s 
brand-new invention of gun-cotton, on which the Easter Panto- 
mime comments : 


Of all the strange inventions 
The strangest this appears— 

If with cotton-twist you the charge may resist 
Of the British Grenadiers. 


Ether, first used in surgical operations in 1846, and gutta-percha, 
employed as an insulator from 1847, provide this year’s Christmas 
show with two atrocious puns which, perhaps, can best be left 
to the reader’s imagination. The very title of the Easter 
pantomime of 1847—The New Planet—suggests the spirit of 
the age, and it finds full expression in the songs and choruses : 


‘* Nothing new beneath the sun,” 
Was an adage long ago, 

Yet do silly mortals run 

After all things fancied so ! 
Deeming, saving wine and gold, 
Nothing can be good that’s old ! 
New facts—new fallacies— 

New friends—new faces— 

New laws—new palaces— 

New courts—new places— 

New streets—new theatres— 
Still rising round .. . 

A new metropolis 

London they tell me is, 
Spurning all bound. 


The year 1848 brought with it enough of novelty to satisfy 
the most jaded appetite. We plunge into the new atmosphere 
at once in the opening scene of The King of the Peacocks : 


Pairy Fickle: Stands Elf Land where it did when I was last there ? 
Pairy Faithful : Alas! poor country! sorry scenes have past there ! 
Like others it has had its revolution— 
The silly Elves would have a constitution . . . 
Pickle : And what of this emeute was the conclusion ? 
Faith. : Nothing but anarchy and wild confusion— 
The empire of the Fairies is no more— 
Reason has banished them from ev’ry shore, 
Steam has outstripped their dragons and their cars ; 
Gas has eclipsed their glow-worms and their stars. 


But it is in the following Easter pantomime that we hear 
most about the Year of Revolutions. The subject is The Seven 


* Graciosa and Percinet, p. 28. * Invisible Prince, p. 14. 
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Champions of Christendom, and St. George sends his fellow- 
champions forth on their mission with these words : 
There never was a time when gallant knights 
Were more required, to set the world to rights ! 
Monsters of all sorts are abroad, in heaps, 
From monster meetings down to monster sweeps— 
Giant oppressors upon foreign shores, 
Horrible brutes, and most prodigious bores . . 
Fatal delusions, moral and political, 
That vex the Globe and make the Times more critical. 
St. George himself slays the dragon Licence, “ of pestilential 
sophistries the birth,’’ who 
Poisons the people, undermines the throne, 
Assumes of liberty the glorious dress, 
Degrades the muses and pollutes the press ; 
and he concludes with some fine roaring patriotic rant. St. 
Patrick slays the six wild men, O’Whack, O’Rack, O’Rint, O’Tool, 
O’Bother, and O’Murther, and promises : 
Out of the grass I’ll hunt the cunning snake, 
That lives upon the mischief he can make; 
Drive from the sunny bank the fierce black adder, 
That stings half frantic men to make them madder. 
St. Denis, for his part, saves a man who has been fleeced by 
the French communists, by whom 
. . . all property is counted theft ; 
No man’s all right, till he has nothing left. 
St. James hastens to the rescue of a Spaniard who has fled to 
Barbary because 
Spain seems more barbarous than Barbary, 
Kept by her own flies in perpetual blister, 
By turns Christino, Carlist, Progressista, 
Whilst liberty in strong convulsions lingers, 
Monarchs make matches, but to burn their fingers, 
With fluctuating funds, and constant fetters, 
Mock patriots, and bona fide debtors, 
Tis hard to say who’ve most care on their shoulders, 
Those held in bonds, or those who are bond-holders. 
St. Anthony’s mission is to Italy, where, he says, “I hope To 
find some Romans left, if not a Pope!”; and he discharges it 
by blowing up Giant Ignorance with ‘“‘ the gunpowder of intel- 
lectual progress.” The remaining champions are ‘“ Andrew for 
Scotland, to swell her exchequer,” and “ David for Wales, to 
look after Rebecca” (for the Rebecca Riots, six years earlier, 
had brought Wales, for once, so prominently into the English 
newspapers that even the average London theatre-goer had heard 
of it). Their parts in the play need not detain us. 
The reflections of the 1848-9 revolutions in pantomime are 
thoroughly characteristic; the English audience is prepared to 
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temper its righteous indignation against these lawless foreigners 
with half-contemptuous, half-pitying references to their sorry 
light. Characteristic too—and ominous in its way—is the 

complete lack of interest in Germany’s political troubles. But 
even the din of revolution does not wholly drown the note of 
optimism. “ Confound it!”, exclaims Giant Ignorance, “ I’m 
not easy in my mind ”— 

Where’er I go some of these boys I find 

Are setting folks agog for knowledge, freedom, 

Peace, commerce, and all things to good that lead ’em ! 

There'll be an end soon of these dear dark ages, 

War be unknown, and labour gain fair wages, 


No slaves to trample on, no weak to plunder— 
What’s to become of all great rogues I wonder ? 


It is the authentic note of the Great Exhibition. Already in 
the 1850 pantomime the fairies are seeking to be in the fashion 
by building their own Crystal Palace and using it for a great 
international féte ; 1 and the references to new fads and inventions 
grow thicker and thicker. The progress of medical science is 
signalised by mention of Dr. Arnott’s water-bed in 1848,? chloro- 
form (used for the last two years in English hospitals) in 1850,° 
and homeopathy in 1851 4—just after the first homceopathic 
hospital had been set up. And there is always a crop of popular 
foibles to be laughed at. A song of 1849 pillories all the pre- 
tentious humbugs of the day, from sham oak ceilings (made of 
leather) and sham marble mantelpieces (from the slate quarry) 
to the commercial craze for high-sounding classical names like 
aquascutum and pantechnicon, emporium and eureka, forum 
and acropolis.’ In August 1851 a few daring females scandalised 
the West End by introducing the costume invented by Miss 
Bloomer in America two years before; naturally they found 
themselves a butt at the next Christmas show.’ Electricity, the 
telephone, and the hansom cab ” have long ceased to be novelties 
and become standard jokes, and the tax on hops is a standard 
grumble.* Bradshaw, too, is rapidly going the same way. 
First appearing in 1841, he had started his pantomime career 
by 1848,° and three years later one of the characters exclaims : 

My train—despair !|— 

I can’t find anywhere !— 

I sooner might in Bradshaw light 

On a train I wanted there. 


1 King Charming, p. 24. ® King of the Peacocks, p. 29. 

* King Charming, p. 17. * Prince of Happy Land, p. 17. 
* Seven Champions, p. 26. * Prince of Happy Land, p. 33. 
? Ibid., pp. 15, 16. 8 King Charming, p. 33. 

* King of the Peacocks, p. 9. 10 Prince of Happy Land, p. 24. 
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The Christmas pantomime for 1851—The Prince of Happy 
Land—is naturally full of the Great Exhibition. It tells of 


Royal Pair who 
A Palace built of crystal fair 
To let in light all round. 


At the Prince’s court speeches are made which skilfully parody 
what we might call the ‘ Exhibition spirit.” The Minister of 
the Interior finds the Treasury overstocked, shares paying a 
hundred per cent., landlords refusing their rents, farmers and 
manufacturers retiring on their rapidly-made fortunes; while 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs reports such friendly relations 
abroad that 


Our Navy but for pleasure rides the seas, 
Our standing Army only stands at ease ! 


The Prince expresses some alarm lest the people, left without a 
grumble by such a “ plethora of pleasure,” should get discon- 
tented, and to avoid this it is suggested that an Income Tax 
should be imposed, and the debts of neighbouring countries paid 
off! But the pantomime audience, however pacific its mood, 
was always ready for a sly thrust at France. In this production 
the last stages in the French conquest of Algiers combine with 
John Bright’s agitation against the Game Laws to provoke 
the introduction of a “tribe of native hunters,” whose chief 


complains that 
All sorts of folk come on our manor poaching . . . 
And ride rough-shod o’er the poor old nation, 
In the true spirit of colonization. 


This is the last specimen of Planché’s work with which we 
shall deal. His successors and later contemporaries need not 
detain us long, for with him the older traditions may be said to 
have passed. The pantomime has ceased to have any real 
coherence of plot or character; the ‘“‘ book” merely provides 
the title, and fills in the gaps between “‘ stunts” and scenic effects 
with snatches of bad verse, which remain as a sort of ritual 
survival. To use these productions as an index of popular 
sentiment we should need a full record of the “ gags.” The 
nature of the piece being largely determined by the manager’s 
resources in scenery and properties, acrobats and comedians, he 
often finds it more convenient to knock the libretto together 
himself, or to put the job out to some penny-a-liner hack. Only 
two names of note occur—those of H. J. Byron and E. L. Blan- 
chard, the former over twenty, the latter nearly forty years 
younger than Planché. Blanchard produced pantomime at 
Drury Lane for thirty-seven years, and was a journalist of some 
note; his verse reaches a higher level than that of most of his 
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contemporaries. Byron—medical student, actor, playwright and 
manager—was remembered by the last generation as a prolific 
writer of popular comedies. But no one who knew him only by 
his Robinson Crusoe, produced at Covent Garden in 1868, would 
suspect him to be other than the most contemptible of scribblers. 
The verse is execrable, the puns and jokes beneath contempt. 
We miss the familiar Latin tags and classical allusions of Planché, 
and in place of his wide range of Shakespearean quotation, all we 
get is lines like ‘‘ ‘ But me no butts,’ says the immortal Billy,” 
@ propos of a goat. Dickens, on the other hand, can be used 
with safety, and—what is more surprising—Byron apparently 
expects his audience to appreciate a reference to Rasselas. 
Robinson Crusoe, of course, at once suggests the American 

negro question. Although the Civil War was over, North and 
South were still at daggers drawn over the issue of the black 
vote. The Cannibal King in Byron’s play declares— 

No, I don’t care for a slim, skinny figger, 

And my election cry is, ‘‘ Plump for nigger.” 
But the Cannibal King serves also as a useful mouthpiece for 
veiled attacks on another foreign Power. ‘‘ My dears,” he 
reminds his subjects, 

We’ve been your sobberin a dozen years, 

We’ve raised your taxes and increased your rent, 

Built sebberal prisons at our own expense, 

Incarcerated all as spoke dere mind, 

Determined for to benefit mankind, 

By shutting up de schools, for dey alarm me, 

Pulled down the hospitals, increased the army, 

Warned liberals dat dey’ll get in a mess, 

Hung all de radicals, and gagged the press; 

In fact come out in a parental way, 

Worthy de era and ob your hooray. 


The audience would probably recognise under this disguise the 
sinister figure of Czar Alexander II, now in the twelfth year of 
his reign and in the full tide of reaction, and—in view of his 
recent occupation of Samarkand—once more the bogey man of 
British public opinion. ‘‘ The Muscovite” also figures in the 
concluding Harlequinade. 

At home there was the agitation about Women’s Rights. Miss 
Becker had become secretary of the Women’s Suffrage Committee 
in the preceding year, and her name and that of John Stuart Mill 
are dragged into the dialogue at the point where the Cannibal 
King’s “ squaw ” (as Byron calls her) is found to be a vociferous 
feminist. Ballooning, the Atlantic cable and the popularity of 
Madame Patti! are the other chief ‘town topics” of 1868. 


g 1 Pp, 14-15, 16, 
No. 47.—voL. xtt. Q 
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Balloons reappear in the 1873 pantomime ! (just after the first 
attempt at a balloon flight across the Atlantic), along with 
echoes of the Tichborne trial and the last cholera panic, 
spiritualism (on the verge of one of its many “ exposures,” this 
time by Maskelyne and Cooke), crinolines, school boards, the 
visit of the Shah, and the opening of the South Kensington 
Museum.? All these topical allusions are too feeble and too 
strained to bear quotation. 

It was no doubt the re-emergence of the Eastern Question 
that prompted Blanchard to choose The Forty Thieves as the 
subject of his 1876 pantomime. For the moment the figure of 
the plotting Muscovite was obscured by that of the thieving 
Turk, and the crowds who, two years later, went about singing 
that ‘‘the Rooshians shall not have Constant-i-nople” now 
applauded such passages as : 


Get all! Give nought! a Turkish maxim which 
Explains the secret of becoming rich. 


Another outstanding event of this winter was the return of the 
Challenger expedition, which gave occasion for a stirring tribute to 
‘* brave British sailors from the Polar seas’’; and further topical 
allusions were provided by the oil boom in the United States 
and mining speculation at home.* The Eastern Question still 
forms a considerable item in pantomime stock-in-trade in 1879. 


I am not rich—these empty pockets show it you, 
But Ibrahim, though poor, is just—I’ll owe it you. 


These words, spoken by Ibrahim to a crowd of agricultural 
labourers, are part of a passage designed to remind the audience 
at once of the shady character of the Sultan (which Disraeli 
would have had them forget) and of the futile efforts of the 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union to secure regularity in the pay- 
ment of wages. And one suspects that Gladstone’s Midlothian 
campaign was the source of the ‘‘long speeches” which enter, 
along with Cleopatra’s Needle and the last of the London bridge- 
tolls, into the recipe for Bluebeard’s poison ! 

With this specimen our survey may fittingly come to a close. 
Enough examples, it is hoped, have been given to establish the 
contention that these dog-eared, insignificant little volumes, 
‘* Correctly Printed from the Prompt Book, with Exits, Entrances, 
&e.,” form a quarry that the historian—and especially the social 
historian—cannot afford to neglect. For if they establish few 
new “facts,” they give abundant illustration of states of 
mind. A. H. Dopp. 


1 Red Riding Hood, p. 17. * Ibid., pp. 12, 8, 9, 15, 13, 17, 25. 
* Pp. 53, 52. 





THE SELECTION AND PROVISION OF HISTORY BOOKS 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS ! 


Tse outstanding feature which differentiates all public 
elementary schools (other than central schools?) from all 
secondary schools is that the great majority of their pupils 
finish their formal education on reaching the age of fourteen. 
This alone suffices to make history the most difficult subject to 
teach at all adequately in an elementary school. By common 
consent, history, dealing as it does with the actions of men and 
women, is by the very nature of things very difficult for children 
to understand, especially for those hampered, as are most ele- 
mentary school-children, not only by a limited experience, but 
also by a narrow and uncultured home environment. Time is 
essential to overcome these hindrances, and to allow the children 
to grow into understanding; but time is just what is denied to 
the child leaving school at fourteen. In consequence, not only 
is the time available for the study of formal consecutive history 
too short for the proper assimilation of more than a broad outline ; 
but periods (such as the nineteenth century) too complex, and 
topies (such as the reform of the franchise) too remote from their 
interests to be readily and easily comprehended even by boys 
and girls of fifteen or sixteen, have to be presented to children 
of thirteen because some knowledge of them is essential to the 
pupils’ understanding of their environment. To gain time, 
many teachers have begun the formal consecutive study of 
history with children of nine years old; and to suit their needs 
series of text-books have been published providing four and even 
five-years courses of British and European history. Experience, 
however, has shown that such formal consecutive study should 
not begin before the age of ten. Moreover, owing mainly to the 
development of the power of consecutive study during a child’s 
eleventh year, it has become the practice to transfer qualified 
pupils from the ordinary elementary schools to secondary and 
central schools at the age of eleven; and it is now being urged 
authoritatively that for all children there should be a break at 
this age, followed by a new beginning, preferably in a new school, 


* A Memorandum forwarded by the Council of the Historical Association to 
the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education. 
* See History, xi. 219. 
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but otherwise in specially organised senior classes in the old one. 
Administrative needs, therefore, as well as psychological con- 
siderations point to the substitution of a three to four-years 
course of formal consecutive study of history, for the four or 
five-years one hitherto common in public elementary schools. 

In presenting our views on the selection and provision of 
history text-books for use in public elementary schools, we shall, 
therefore, assume the general recognition of the propriety both 
of a change in the method of teaching for all children about the 
age of ten, and of a break in the syllabus to allow of a new organ- 
isation at the age of eleven, and we shall make our recommenda- 
tions in accordance with that assumption. 

In teaching history to children under ten, the great aims should 
be to stimulate their imagination and arouse their interest, and, 
in so doing, to store their minds with a treasure of information 
ready for use when the time for formal teaching comes. For 
children of seven to nine years of age, the medium of instruction 
should be stories pure and simple, quite self-contained and mainly 
about people. These must be interesting, but they should also 
be free from all avoidable falsity, and they should centre round 
historically significant personages, incidents or customs. At this 
stage, reading is still too great a labour for the children to be 
able to learn much directly from books, and the first need is for 
well-written versions of suitable stories which the teacher can 
re-tell, or even read, to the children, with all necessary explana- 
tion and illustration by means of pictures, models, etc. In these 
books, historical accuracy should be the first consideration, but 
literary quality should be the second. In this connection it 
must be remembered that the teachers of the lower classes of an 
elementary school are seldom specialists, and in books designed 
for their use all the apparatus that they are likely to require in 
the way of notes, maps, plans, pictures, etc., should be provided, 
just as it is in a well-edited classical work. For the children 
there should be provided simple versions of the stories told in the 
teachers’ books, as well as of other stories no less interesting and 
significant which cannot for lack of time be taken in class but can 
be read by the children themselves. These ought to be published 
in separate booklets such as are now available for the study of 
literature, so that each teacher may select for his class the stories 
most suitable for it. In conjunction with these, line illustrations 
which the children can colour are of great value for drawing 
attention to details of costume, etc. 

For children of nine to ten years of age, stories should still be 
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the medium of instruction; but the personal element should 
merge into impersonal narrative with increasing description of 
material surroundings. At the same time the method of instruc- 
tion should be gradually modified, so that at the age of ten the 
self-contained story can give place to more formal and consecutive 
teaching. 

As it is reasonable to assume that the pupils can now read 
with comprehension as well as fluency, a considerable amount of 
independent reading becomes possible. Numbers of books of 
historical stories are therefore desirable, in order that by wide 
reading the pupils may store up a hoard of information. These 
stories, historically true in substance, may sometimes be fiction ; 
but among them should be many stories re-told from the original 
sources, with such modification of language or addition of 
explanation as may be necessary to make them clear to the 
children. As at the earlier stage, these should, so far as possible, 
be provided in separate booklets, in order to offer as wide a 
choice as possible both to teachers and to pupils. At this stage 
it is not accurate and detailed knowledge of a few stories that is 
wanted, but an extensive acquaintance with the leading per- 
sonages and incidents of history, and the stories must be drawn 
from the whole range of English and world history, ancient, 
medieval and modern. If enough stories from every period are 
available, there will be no need to make special provision at this 
stage either for the small school of two or three classes or for the 
large school with half-yearly promotions. It should, however, 
be recognised that even where the same material is used, the 
presentation must be different for the seven-year olds and for the 
nine-year olds, for the slow children and for the quick, for those 
from poor homes and for those from better ones, so that there is 
room for more than one version of the most significant and 
essential stories, according to the age and capacity of the pupils 
for whom they are intended. Some stories, however, such as 
that of Becket’s murder, derive their significance from their 
connection with ideas beyond the comprehension of the younger 
children, and these should be reserved for presentation in a form 
suitable for the older ones. 

For pupils from ten to eleven, the work should be so organised 
and the text-book so planned, that the children become accus- 
tomed to the consecutive treatment of history. It is nevertheless 
essential that the work done should not encroach on the con- 
seeutive study of political history, which should be reserved for 
the years after eleven. Among suitable courses for this year 
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would be either a sketch of world history—possibly including 
British history—up to a.p. 1000, linking up the stories already 
learnt, or an outline of English social history, in which attention 
would be given primarily to its concrete aspect. At this stage 
the pupils will be engaged not so much in acquiring a mass of 
new information as in collecting and placing in new relations 
material with which they already have some familiarity, the new 
facts added being primarily such as are necessary to enable the 
children to appreciate the real significance of the persons and 
events of which they have already learnt. Special attention 
should now be given to the development of time-sense, and simple 
charting should begin. 

If the range of reading has been wide enough, the children at 
eleven years of age should be able to pass on to their new school 
or class, secondary, central or senior elementary, with a good 
knowledge of the leading personages and events of history, 
together with some appreciation of the material and other 
changes in social life which have come with the lapse of time. 
It will be the task of the new school to utilise this stock of 
information, bringing out the sequence of events and providing 
the pupils with what may be called a map of history. At the 
same time, they should learn to appreciate the value of the 
persons and events of the past for themselves, for their country, 
and for the world. For the abler pupils, appreciation should lead 
to interpretation, but as most of these will in many parts of the 
country have been transferred to secondary or central schools, 
little of this can be expected from the elementary school pupils 
save towards the very end of their last year. Nevertheless, it 
should never be forgotten that interpretation of the past is the 
real aim of historical studies, and the method followed should be 
adapted to this aim. The pupils must be encouraged to do much 
of the work themselves, the teacher for the most part merely 
guiding and directing their efforts. That is, the so-called “ indi- 
vidual’? method must be followed, though not at all to the 
exclusion of the “ inspiration” or the ‘“ explanation ” lesson. 
In no other way can its highest educational value be derived 
from the study of history, namely, training in the direction of 
dispassionate thought about human affairs, and in weighing 
evidence. 

These considerations point to the need for providing two 
classes of books for pupils over eleven: (A) books for the pupils’ 
independent work, including (i) biographies, (ii) narrative treat- 
ment of special aspects, periods or subjects, e.g. the wool trade, 
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(iii) reprints, (iv) historical tales, and (v) collections of illus- 
trative material, including descriptive passages from later 
historians, as well as extracts from contemporary sources; 
(B) text-books giving a bird’s-eye view of the whole period being 
studied, which will serve also as reference books. The most 
important condition, of course, for books of the first class is that 
the pupil shall read them willingly and with pleasure; but it 
must never be forgotten that simplicity of expression is not 
inconsistent with accuracy of statement. It is essential that the 
books of this class shall be small and cheap to make possible the 
provision of a good selection even in a small school; and that 
teachers should be encouraged to requisition a few copies of each 
of a number of books instead of a set for the whole class of one 
particular book, so that the variety available for the pupils’ 
independent work may be as wide as possible. 

The text-book has to supply the framework into which the 
results of the independent reading are to be fitted. It must, in 
consequence, be narrative in form, though not anecdotal, and 
should if possible be agreeable reading, but it must also contain 
a sufficiency of facts. Selection and proportion are as essential 
to its efficiency as historical accuracy. Every text-book, more- 
over, should contain suggestions for further reading by the 
pupils, as well as a simple “ column ” time chart and a few care- 
fully chosen illustrations, unless these can be supplied separately 
in portfolio form. In these illustrations, historical accuracy must 
be the first consideration, and they should be accompanied by 
explanatory notes, indicating among other things the date and 
source of the picture. Occasionally a few diagrammatic maps 
might be included, but as a rule the use of an historical atlas 
should make these superfluous. It would be a great advantage 
if a glossary could be provided in each book defining the technical 
terms which must of necessity be used, such as church, state, 
baron, law, etc. 

So far, we have been able to consider the needs of children 
beginning the formal consecutive study of history at the age of 
eleven, without regard to the length of the course of study. But 
text-books must be carefully graded to the needs of the pupils 
using them, and for this purpose it is of the utmost importance 
to consider whether the course is for one, two, three, four or 
five years. Any of these is possible in a secondary school, 
according to the subject, but in the central school the range is 
not beyond four years, and in the senior elementary school not 
beyond three years. It is generally agreed that the proper 
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subject for this formal teaching is the history of our own country. 
Some teachers prefer to devote two of the three years available 
in an elementary school to an outline of the whole of English 
history, reserving the third and last year for a revision of the 
whole with a special bias towards either social history or civics. 
Others prefer a single course of English history, in which the 
whole of the third year is given up to a more detailed study of 
the nineteenth century, with special emphasis on industrial, 
constitutional and foreign history. 

In central schools,1 and elementary schools with a higher top, 
as the pupils remain till fifteen, another year is available. This is 
sometimes used to provide in the first year a course of world 
history, followed by a three-years course of English history. In 
other schools the three-years course of English history is taken 
first, and followed in the fourth year by a course of social and 
economic history. Obviously the same set of text-books cannot 
be suitable for all these courses. Those intended for the pupils 
of a central school beginning their course of English history in 
their second year should be more detailed and advanced than 
those intended for the pupils beginning in their first year, as 
these in turn should be more advanced than those intended for 
the pupils of the same age in an elementary school. Various 
considerations suggest that the text-book, whatever its character, 
must continue to be divided into parts, and as this is so, there 
ought to be provided for each pupil a satisfactory though simple 
synopsis of the course covered by the whole book, so that it may 
be always available for purposes of reference and recapitulation. 
There is also need for collections of exercises and suggestions for 
individual work suitable for pupils at different stages, from which 
each teacher can select according to the needs of his own class; 
but we do not advocate the provision of ready-made “ assign- 
ments,” which in the very nature of things can be suitable only 
for the class for which they were originally compiled, nor can we 
approve the inclusion in the text-book of questions and exercises 
which are not merely suggestive, but in effect summarise the 
several chapters to which they refer, and so take from both 
teacher and pupil the need for elucidating for themselves the 
meaning and significance of what they read. 

In conclusion, we would urge that, since many elementary 
schools are at a disadvantage both by their lack of specialist 
teachers and by their lack of library facilities, it is particularly 


* We understand that in the London central schools many remain till 
sixteen, so that a five-years course is possible,—Ep. 
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important that books designed for their use should be written 
and revised with special regard to accuracy and agreement with 
the accepted results of modern historical research. Publishers 
would therefore be well advised to secure as editors of their series 
intended for these schools competent historical scholars, able to 
check carefully and in detail not only the accuracy of the state- 
ments but also the selection and arrangement of the facts, in the 
light of their historical significance. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


WE owe to Professor J. F. Rees, his successor at Birmingham, the 


following note on the historical work of Sir William Ashley, who died 
on 23 July. 


The death of Sir William Ashley removes the senior representative of economic 
history in this country. A Brakenbury Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, he 
took a first-class in Modern History and was subsequently elected Fellow of 
Lincoln College. When an unde uate he attended the lectures of Arnold 
Toynbee, and it was partly from his notes that the Lectures on the Industrial 
Revolution were reconstructed and prepared for publication after Toynbee’s 
death. His interest in economic history was aroused and he set himself to write 
@ comprehensive work on the subject, beginning with a fairly full treatment of 
the Middle Ages. The first part was published in 1888. It revealed his indebted- 
ness to Toynbee—to whose memory he dedicated it—in its keen interest in social 
conditions, and also the influence of German writers in the attitude towards the 
question of method. In the preface he asserts the inadequacy of the classical 
Political Economy because it was based on assumptions unwarranted by a wider 
survey of history. He attempted to deal with fact and contemporary specula- 
tions side by side. Hence the valuable chapters on the Canonist Doctrine, which 
are still the clearest exposition of the subject in English. The notes of the 
lectures on English medieval economic history which he gave at Harvard have 
been preserved, and they demonstrate in what a thoroughly scientific spirit he 
undertook what was at that time pioneer work. But unfortunately Ashley 
did not carry his scheme beyond the sixteenth century. We have only a broad 
outline of the subsequent period in his more popular Economic Organisation 
of England (1914). The demands of other duties in three successive chairs at 
Toronto, Harvard, and Birmingham made it impossible for him to follow out 
his researches. There are, however, some valuable reviews and articles collected 
in his Surveys, Historic and Economic (1900) dealing particularly with medieval 
agrarian problems and the commercial policy of Great Britain towards her 
colonies in the eighteenth century. After his retirement from the Chair of 
Commerce at Birmingham in 1925 he again took up some special work in economic 
history. Despite a severe illness he completed his researches on the — 
which he would have discussed in the Ford Lectures at Oxford in 1923, 
he not accepted the invitation of the Government to assist in the enquiry on the 
state of agriculture. It is understood that his last work is to appear under the 
title of The Bread of our Forefathers. Here it seems appropriate to speak of 
Ashley’s historical work. It should not be forgotten, however, that for a quarter 
of a century he was engaged in building up in Birmingham the pioneer Faculty 
of Commerce in this country and in a considerable amount of public work as a 
member of numerous Government enquiries. Still he was obviously delighted 
when the newly-formed Economic History Society invited him to become its 
first President in 1926. His address, published in The Economic History Review 
last January, defined his position with respect to the teaching of economic 
history in the Universities. It is chiefly notable perhaps for the plea that all 
students of history should take a course in economics. It would be wrong, 
however, to rush to the conclusion that this was even a partial recantation of 
opinions he had so strongly held. He clung to his belief that the historical 
method was the right onium, but he insisted that some understanding of more 
abstract speculation was necessary to correct the dangers which lurk in historical 
research, particularly the inability to interpret the results. 


* * * A % * 


In the Rev. Charles Plummer, who died on 8 September, we have 
lost a veteran scholar to whose long editorial labours every student of 
Anglo-Saxon and of Celtic history and literature is deeply indebted. 
All his working life was spent at Oxford, where he was lecturer m 
modern history at Corpus Christi College from 1875 to 1883; and his 
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books were all issued by the Clarendon Press. They included the 
standard edition of e’s Opera Historica (1896); he also edited 
Fortescue’s Governance of England (1885), five tracts, under the title 
Elizabethan Oxford (Oxford Historical Society, 1886), the Lives of the 
Irish Saints in Latin (1910) and Celtic, with a translation (1922), and 
he re-edited John Earle’s T'wo of the Saxon Chronicles (1892, 1899), 
and made it the best edition of the Anglo-Saxon chronicle. His Ford 
lectures were published as The Life and Times of Alfred the Great 


(1902). 


We have also to mourn the deaths of Dr. Ellen A. McArthur 
(4 September), a Vice-President of the Association, sometime Director 
of Studies in History and Vice-Mistress of Girton College, Cambridge, 
who collaborated with Dr. William Cunningham in the well-known 
Outlines of English Industrial History (first published in 1895) and 
wrote many articles for the Dictionary of Political Economy and the 
English Historical Review ; of Dr. J. M. Anderson (25 August), Keeper 
of the records of the University of St. Andrews since 1924, and librarian 
there from 1881 to 1924, who edited the early records of that university 
for the Scottish History Society and published a number of other works 
on the history of St. Andrews; of Sir Harry Johnston (31 July), author 
of A History of the Colonisation of Africa by Alien Races (1899-1913), 
The Nile Quest (1903), and various other books on the history of 
exploration and colonisation; and of Dr. Stuart J. Reid (27 August), 
whose many biographical works included The Life and Letters of the 
First Earl of Durham (1906) and John and Sarah, Duke and Duchess of 
Marlborough (1914), based upon the family MSS. at Blenheim, which 
he had been employed to arrange and catalogue; he also published 
(1901) an annotated catalogue of the Redpath collection of historical 
tracts, belonging to McGill University, Montreal. 


* * % x * * * 


Dr. G. M. TREVELYAN has been appointed Regius Professor 
of Modern History, and Dr. E. H. Minns Disney Professor of 
Archaeology, in the University of Cambridge; Mr. J. G.C. Anderson 
succeeds Dr. H. Stuart Jones (now Principal of University College, 
Aberystwyth) as Camden Professor of Ancient History at Oxford. 
The Creighton lecture in the University of London will be given this 
year (24 November) by Dr. C. Grant Robertson, whose subject will 
be History and Citizenship; the Ford lecturer in the University of 
Oxford in 1928 is to be Professor A. F. Pollard. 


* a x * « * * 

Amone the scholars elected Fellows of the British Academy in 
July who are distinguished for their work in history or in kindred 
studies are Dr. Thomas Ashby, formerly Director of the British School 
at Rome; Professor R. W. Chambers (London); Dr. J. Rendel Harris ; 
Professor F. M. Powicke (Manchester); Dr. H. W. V. Temperley, 
Reader in Modern History, Cambridge; Dr. F. W. Thomas, who has 
just become Professor of Sanscrit at Oxford; and Professor C. C. J. 
Webb (Oxford). 

* 


* * * * * * 


* * * * * ” 

_ Tue Alexander Prize of the Royal Historical Society was awarded 
this year to Mr. W. A. Pantin, lecturer in the University of Man- 
chester, for an essay on The General and Provincial Chapters of the 
English Black Monks, 1/:15-1540. Subjects proposed for next year 
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should be submitted to the Director, 22 Russell Square, W.C. 1, before 
31 March 1928. 
* * * ” * * ~ 

Last June the League of Nations Union published a pamphlet! 
entitled ‘‘ Declaration concerning the Schools of Britain and the Peace 
of the World,” containing a memorandum it had submitted to the Board 
of Education, signed by the presiding officers of the National Union 
of Teachers, the Educational Institute of Scotland, and the seven 
associations in which teachers in training colleges and in public and 
secondary schools are organised for professional purposes,—but not 
by those of any association, such as the Historical or the Geographical, 
in which the Seats of membership is interest in a particular subject. 
One paragraph of the memorandum, however, was headed “ The 
Teaching of History,” and another “ Geography.” The first of these 
suggested that only when the history of England or Scotland is “ pre. 
sented in its proper relation to the history of the world ’’ will British 
children be able fully to ‘‘ appreciate the League of Nations as a fruit 
long ripened on the tree of time,” and that ‘‘ the new material should 
not be confined to the history of the last seven, or the last seventy, 
years.” It invited attention to an appendix entitled ‘‘ Notes on the 
International Aspects of History,” by Mr. F. 8. Marvin, which, in 
effect, recommended the substitution for much political history of the 
history of civilisation, of scientific discovery, of things rooted “ in the 
common thought and effort of all mankind.” The Times of 8 July 
published a letter from Professor J. L. Morison, saying that this docu- 
ment seemed to him, a teacher of history for some 24 years, and one 
who, having served in the War, is “naturally a resolute supporter of 
the League, and a subscribing member of the Union,” to demand a 
very critical examination: ‘‘ When we begin to draw moral lessons, 
the danger is that we shape our history to suit our moral conclusions. 
. . . It is possible to falsify history in the interests of peace.” On 
11 July Mr. Marvin defended his Notes, declaring that in the past 
“the teaching of history has been far too largely on nationalistic 
lines” and that to redress this unfairness by teaching “‘ the facts of 
the past which are common to all mankind,” such as the history of 
“most inventions and practically the whole of science” would “ at 
the same time serve the interests both of peace and of historical truth.” 
The correspondence was continued on 12, 14, 16, 18-22, 25 and 27 
July and 1 August, among the writers being Dr. Maxwell Garnett, 
Sir Cyril Cobb, Dr. G. P. Gooch and Professor Gilbert Murray; and 
there were references to the subject in speeches by Lord Eustace Percy 
and Mr. H. A. L. Fisher delivered on 25 and 27 July. On 27 July, 
also, the International Committee for Intellectual Co-operation con- 
sidered various proposals for the instruction of young people about 
the League of Nations. A leading article in The Times of 1 August 
dealt both with that subject rm with the fundamentally different 
one (unfortunately confused with it throughout the controversy) of 
alterations in the content of historical teaching in the sup interests 
of peace. It seems odd that, apparently, not one of the educational 
experts who signed the Union’s memorandum thought of suggesting 
that some knowledge of recent political history, bristling with national 
antagonisms though it be, is necessary for any real understanding of 
the aims and achievements of the League. 

+ * * * * * * 
+ To be obtained from the Secretary, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, 8.W. 1. 
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Tae Annual Meeting of the Association will be held at King’s 
College, London, from 5th to 7th January 1928. Dr. J. H. Clapham 
has kindly consented to give the Annual Address, and Professor 
Lethaby to lecture on Westminster Abbey. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Histor1caAL GEOGRAPHY OF LONDON 


Mrs. OrnMSBY writes :— 

My attention has been drawn to your review of my book London 
on the Thames, in an article by Dr. J. E. Morris (History, xi. 311). 
If you will grant me the — I should like to assure Dr. Morris that 
he is mistaken regarding the attitude of geographers to historians, and 
also to comment on certain criticisms which he levels against me. 

He accuses me of misplacing the essential patch of gravel at West- 
minster on my geological map. To any geographer, it would be 
obvious that a map on the scale of about 4 miles to the inch, covering 
an area of over 250 square miles, would not be intended to illustrate 
details of an area about a mile square. As the legend beneath it shows, 
my map was intended to illustrate the relation of common and agri- 
cultural land to the disposition of gravel and brick-earth in the London 
Basin, which it does, I believe, sufficiently well. The patch of gravel 
is essentially where it should be. 

I cannot agree with Dr. Morris that the existence of a strip of gravel 
between New Cross and Lambeth Bridge settles the question of the 
lie of the Roman street. It is a little surprising that with his insist- 
ence on reference to original documents he should accept, as descriptive 
of surface conditions in Roman times, the generalisation of the 
Geological Survey, and should not have referred to the evidence 

vided by borings, etc., on which the Survey’s map is based. If 

e had done so he would see that it is not the presence of gravel that 
is vital, but the level of the land in relation to the water-table and to 
high water. Waterlogged sand and gravel can be just as swampy as 
clay, as the experience of our soldiers in Flanders proved. Dr. Morris 
thinks it a fair assumption that the line of the old road to Kent, 
described by Ogilby in 1675, was approximately that of the Roman 
street. If so, the street, after leaving the Woolwich Beds at New 
Cross, dropped abruptly to a level now some twelve feet below Trinity 
High-water Mark. It is unlikely, even allowing for increase in tidal 
range since Roman times, that the rest of the route towards the river 
lay high and dry. Rocque’s map of 1746 shows marshy polders 
covering all the gravel as far south as Kennington Lane, and that in 
spite of elaborate draining. The Romans, to avoid marshy conditions, 
would have had to make a much wider detour to the south and 
approach the river between the sites of Lambeth and Vauxhall Bridges, 
avoiding somehow the marsh-covered gravel of the Effra valley. If 
they did this, and carried their road over firm ground, why has no 
trace of it been found between Shooters Hill and the Thames ? 

_The problem is no such simple matter as Dr. Morris appears to 
think. The effects of earth movement, embanking, draining, shrinkage 
of the alluvial clays and peat, the pumping out of vast quantities of 
water for generations and the steady building up of the surface have 
made it one of extreme complexity. 
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Dr. MorRIs answers :— 

1. In general I can but judge of the attitude of geographers by 
what I have heard them say. 

2. Of course reduction is a matter of some difficulty, but it is, 
historically, essential to show that particular patch of gravel at e 
the right point. I am sorry that I did not add that in the text 
Mrs. Ormsby does allow the possibility of a road running up from the 
river bank on to “ Hyde Park Corner,” or rather ‘‘ Marble Arch.” 

3. I am quite ready to offer the amende honorable as regards the 
“Reginald Smith” theory. I was thinking more of the tone of a 
paper that she read at the 1921 meeting of the Geographical Associa. 
tion than of her book, and it was in the paper—to which the daily 
press referred next day, ridiculing Mr. Smith as if he were incompetent 
—that the theory was unfairly treated. Of course in my article I 
should have considered the book alone. Mr. Smith wrote,! in sup 
of a theory that others had advanced, that if a straight line be 
drawn from the last point to which the course of the southern section 
of the Watling Street can be definitely traced, on Shooters Hill, to 
opposite Thorney, and then, across the river, one from Thorney to 
the southern end of the Edgware Road, where the course of the street 
again becomes certain, and if another be drawn from the Old 
Ford, where the Colchester road crossed the Lea, to Marble Arch, 
then . . . ete.; even in her book Mrs. Ormsby has not considered 
the whole theory. 

4. I see the difficulty of the low level; but the gravel is there— 
and everyone who has used a punt-pole knows the difference between 
mud and gravel, even when waterlogged. The Roman engineers were 
skilled, and they presumably met and overcame the same difficulty 
in running a section of Watling Street to London Bridge. Moreover, 
Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler reckons the level of high water to be now 12 feet 
higher than in Roman days. 

5. I am sorry that, writing for a purpose, to illustrate the import- 
ance of co-operation, I emphasised some of the weak points and 
neglected the strong points of Mrs. Ormsby’s book. 


Tue Casket LETTERS 


Mr. C. ArnswortH MITCHELL, editor of The Analyst, writes, with 
reference to Professor Neale’s letter in our April issue :— 

As I had had many years’ experience in the study of documents 
and of their use as evidence in Courts of Law, I was asked by the 
Scottish Historical Association to write an account of the Casket 
Letters and allied documents from that point of view, and for this 
purpose I made a survey of them, and of related incidents, down to 
the discovery of the Hatfield letters in 1870. The general conclusion to 
which I came was that they showed numerous inconsistencies and 
that their use as evidence, without giving the defence the opportunity 
of seeing them, was a mere travesty of justice. Nothing that Professor 
Neale has written weakens that conclusion in the slightest. I agree that 
this is not the place for a controversy on the letters, but as I have been 
attacked on certain specific points, I should like to deal with them. 

1 Victoria History of London, i. 28-32; but ef. p. 39, where Mr. Smith, after 
referring to the marshy ground at the mouth of the Ravensbourne (Deptford 
Creek), admits the possibility “ that Watling Street, after surmounting Shooters 
Hill, bore to the south-west to Blackheath (where numerous Roman remains 
have been found), and thence made straight for the river-passage at Westminster. 
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Professor Neale asserts that the time ae in the letters has 
been satisfactorily solved. The solution is the hypothesis that the 
first and second letters have been placed in the wrong chronological 
order; but even though this hypothesis would reconcile the dis- 
cy between the two letters, it would not get over the difficulty 
with regard to the other documentary evidence, to which I directed 
mtion. 
Ces perhaps I should be wiser to let Professor Neale’s chosen 
authorities speak for themselves on this point. Andrew Lang (1904, 
p. 311) says: “If the Lords are right in declaring in ‘ Cecil’s Journal ’ 
that Mary left Edinburgh on January 21st, 1567, and arrived in 
Glasgow on January 23rd, then the evidence of the Letter is incom- 
patible with that of Paris, and one or both testimonies must be 
abandoned.” Another of his authorities, Henderson, says (p. 88) : 
“Oertain statements of French Paris would indicate that the letter 
was despatched on the 24th, but it has been objected that his con- 
fession was obtained in a suspicious manner, and is insufficiently 
attested. In any case his statements cannot be accepted as unim- 
hable, and therefore may be left out of consideration, especially 
as his confession was made subsequent to the Westminster Con- 
ference.” The only comment that need be made on this ingenuous 
“statement for the prosecution” is that the confession which this 
authority thus calmly ignores was, in fact, put forward by the Scottish 
Lords to be produced, if essential, as part of the evidence against the 
een. 
7 will be seen from these passages that both Lang and Henderson 
support the conclusion to which I came by an independent study of the 
documents, namely that there are discrepancies of time in the various 
parts of the documentary evidence which are irreconcilable. 

The next point is the so-called “ stylistic argument.’”’ The mis- 
takes in French grammar and construction in the letters are obvious, 
but I preferred to cite the authority of a French-speaking man of 
letters and to quote his examples. Professor Neale, however, says : 
“Unfortunately Lettenhove’s arguments were destroyed by Bresslau.”’ 
Bresslau, who was a Berlin professor, cites many resemblances between 
the expressions in the questioned letters and in admitted letters of 
Mary, but does not refute the critical analysis of Lettenhove. I have 
_ been familiar with Bresslau’s article, although I did not cite it, 
as I might have done, in support of my main contention, for he 
definitely asserts that the second letter is a forgery. Now, the whole 
of the documentary evidence must stand or fall together, and if even 
a single line was a forgery it damns the evidence as a whole. 

Bresslau is fair-minded enough to see that if the second letter is 
not genuine, the entire case breaks down. This is what he says 
(p. 74): “ Nicht erweisbar dagegen ist, nachdem Brief 2 fortgefallen 
ist, die direkte Betheiligung und Mitschuld Maria’s an die Ermordung 
Darnley’s.” Professor Neale states that Bresslau maintained that 
Letter II was a partial forgery. I cannot help wondering whether 
he obtained his information direct from the source or has quoted it 
secondhand from one of his authorities, for Bresslau definitely asserts 
that Letter II (not merely a portion of it) is a forgery. Here are 
his words (p. 73): ‘‘ nur der zweite Brief, allerdings der langste und 
compromittirendste von allen, muss als eine, freilich zum Theil auf 
echter Grundlage angefertigte Fialschung ihrer Ankliger verworfen 
werden.” It is obvious that whoever has been responsible for this 
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inaccurate version of the translation took the words “ zum Theil ” to 
refer to the forgery (i.e. partly a forgery), whereas, of course, they 
refer to some foundation on which the forgery was “ partly based.” 

I come now to the question of the marriage contract. I had not 
only noticed and quoted (Discovery, June 1925) Buchanan’s state. 
ment that this document was written in ‘‘ Roman hand,” but I had 
also tried to discover in what sense the word was commonly used in 
Elizabethan times. Turning to the recognised authority on the 
usage of English, Dr. W. A. Craigie, I found (New English Dictionary, 
vol. viii, p. 765) that ‘‘ Roman,” as applied to individual letters, was 
‘‘ used in contrast to Gothic (or black letters) and Italic.’”’ This does 
not support Professor Neale’s claim that the terms Roman and Italic 
were synonymous. Applied to handwriting the word meant “ round 
and bold.” Dr. Craigie supports this definition by quotations from 
Shakespeare and other early writers, and gives no other definition for 
the word under this heading. It seemed to me, therefore, that there 
was no reason why Buchanan and the Scottish Lords should not have 
applied the terms ‘‘ round and bold’’ to the writing on this document. 

On reference to Buchanan’s statement it will be seen that he draws 
a distinction (either by accident or design) between the writing of the 
letters “‘ with her awin hand,” and the writing of the promise “ in 
Romane hand to be avowit ” to be hers. Why not “ also in her awin 
hand?” A similar distinction seems to be drawn by the Privy 
Council. On 14 December 1568, “‘ there were read letters written in 
French supposed to be written by the Quene of Scotts own hand; 
and a promise of marriage in the name of the said Quene with the Earl 
of Bothwell ” (the italics are mine). This tends to support Hume’s 
attempt to reconcile conflicting statements in the official records by 
the assumption that the letters were written but not signed, and the 
two Contracts were signed but not written (as he alleged) by Mary. 
It is remarkable too that, whilst it is definitely stated that the letters 
were compared with admitted writing of Mary, no mention is made of 
the comparison of her writing with this promise. I have expressly 
stated that the writing was quite unlike Mary’s, though if she were 
likely to draw up a document in such legal terms, she might also 
conceivably write it in secretarial characters unusual to her. 

I have discussed elsewhere (Discovery, loc. cit.), the possibility 
of this document being a legitimate copy, but even if it were a copy, the 
fact that it bears an imitated signature of Mary, together with 
characteristics of writing agreeing with the writing of Maitland, who 
was present as one of the Queen’s accusers, still leaves it a sinister 
document. It is significant that this is the only document which 
Buchanan does not give at length (see Anderson: reprint of the first 
edition of The Detection). One wonders why. It was certainly not 
from a sense of fairness, and one can only surmise that he thought it 
“‘ palpably absurd ” (if I may steal my critic’s thunder) to cite, as 
evidence that the Queen intended to murder her husband, an undated 
document in which it is specifically stated that Darnley is dead and 
that the Queen is now free to marry again. And yet this document 
—— as an integral part of the evidence. Could unfairness go 
further ? 


[We have shown this letter to Professor Neale, who thinks it best 
simply to refer readers to the books he cited and let them judge for 
themselves.—Eb. ]} 
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History Periops 1n ScHoot EXAMINATIONS 


Mr. Otrver J. G. WELcH, senior history master at the Oratory 
School, Caversham, writes :— 


If all history masters at all secondary schools were to come together 
and discuss their business, they would find themselves practically 
unanimous on one point. They would for the most part agree that 
the periods of history prescribed by boards of examiners for School 
Certificate examinations are unmanageably long. 

There is proof enough of this. Why the universal employment in 
schools of all manner of summaries, abridgments and analyses of the 
periods prescribed? Why the incessant (and therefore presumably 
profitable) publication of more and ever more such little books? The 
reason is obvious. The history master’s problem is how to cover 
the ground prescribed in the limited time at his disposal, and the 
use of analytical notes and summary sketches is, in practice, the 
solution. The periods are so long that they can only be covered by 
these and similar methods. Some of these books are admirable of 
their sort. But their virtue is the virtue of the tabloid. A diet of 
tabloids would enfeeble the digestive system not less than the use 
of such short cuts to knowledge debilitates the mind. 

Any arrangement of historical studies which makes necessary the 
extensive use of “‘ potted history,’’ be it potted never so conscientiously, 
is thoroughly bad, for it degrades to the level of a ‘“‘ cram” what 
should be a valuable mental training. The first educational use of 
the study of history lies not in the knowledge acquired (and subse- 
quently forgotten), but in the method of acquiring it. It is the business 
of independent selection and analysis which 1s of the greatest educational 
value. Learning other people’s selections of facts and other people’s 
generalisations is hardly better than learning so many pages of Brad- 
shaw. Any examination system which encourages this kind of work 
is bad, and, so far as history is concerned, the Oxford and Cambridge 
School Certificate syllabus, to mention one, does encourage it. 

Consider the system as it actually works in schools. A class pre- 
paring for the School Certificate Examination of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Board has to do one of the following pieces of work: a 
medieval period of 607 years, an early modern period of 273 years, 
a later modern period of 164 years, or the last 135 years down to the 
present day. One of these four periods will be its main job in history. 
But by the newest regulations the class will have also to digest a 
corresponding period of European history, and the average length of 
these foreign periods is 119 years : the periods are longer in proportion 
as they are less complex. The average length of the English periods 
1s approximately 295 years. 

_ The average class that is taking ‘‘ School Certificate ” in a year’s 
time will have, therefore, 295 years of English and 119 of European 
history to prepare. At least one whole term will be taken up with 
the European history, which, though valuable in itself, is a difficult 
subject for fifth-form boys to grasp owing to its many facets. The 
average fifth form has not more than six periods a week, including 
preparations, for history. This means not more than about 44 hours 
a week. This means about 54 hours a term. 

_ Now if a boy of sixteen were to learn up 119 years of European 
history in 9 days, working 6 hours a day, he would be admitted by 
everyone to be “ cramming.” What of the boy who has to do precisely 
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the same task in precisely the same time, except that the hours of 
work are dissipated over 12 weeks instead of being condensed into 
9 days? Again, consider the English history : ignoring the fact that 
part of the summer term must be given to the desperate business of 
revision, let us take it that, after European history has been dealt 
with, there remain two clear terms for the English history. In terms 
of working hours this means 108 hours in which to do 295 years of 
history, which is equivalent to doing the job in 18 days at 6 hours a day. 

Simple arithmetic sufficiently exposes the fact that the conditions 
of the history side of School Certificate work are utterly preposterous. 

What is the defence of this system? There seems to be only one 
defence, which is that it is well for boys to get a general outline know- 
ledge of history before they leave school or go on (if ever they do go 
on) to more specialised study in the sixth form and afterwards at a 
university. 

This argument is based upon the traditional opinion that a vague 
general knowledge of history is a necessary equipment for an educated 
man. This means in practice that it is better to have a sketchy and 
remote idea of the dates and significance of Domesday Book, Magna 
Carta, the Dissolution of the Monasteries, the Grand Remonstrance 
and the First Reform Act than to have studied one such subject 
sufficiently deeply to have some abiding knowledge of the nature of 
historical events. 

This letter is a plea for the drastic shortening of history periods in 
ordinary school work. It rests upon the belief that it is better to do a 
little history well than a great deal of history badly. History periods 
should be sufficiently short to allow of the events they include being 
studied in some detail. Unless this is possible the pupil, in his race 
to cover the ground, has to do as best he can with other people’s 
summaries of the subject, which do nothing but burden his memory. 
Unless history be studied in detail the imagination cannot be stimu- 
lated by the actions and interactions of human personalities and the 
reason cannot be occupied with the detection of causation in human 
affairs; and a study which does not exercise principally the reason 
and the imagination is worthless. That history burdens the memory 
is its fault; its educational value lies primarily in the fact that it is 
the only handy human material for analytical treatment. Let the 
study of it be so arranged as to make the most of its valuable side 
and the least of its fault. Let us abandon the attempt to give a 
bird’s-eye view of history, recognising that in hard practice this 
attempt succeeds only in making history superficial, tiresome and 
jejune. Let attention be focused upon decisive crises and phases in 
the human story, and let “ outlines” look after themselves. Above 
all, let the length of years to be studied for School Certificate examina- 
tions be reduced by about half. 

Turning to practical suggestions, it will be sufficient to consider 
one ao of the existing Oxford and Cambridge School Certificate 
syllabus to indicate the kind of general reform needed. 

At present there are three modern periods to choose from : 

English. European. 

1461-1714 with 1494-1610 

1714-1878 a 1714-1815 

1792-present day ,, 1816-1871 
The first English period alone includes five immense subjects: the 
collapse of sesttovel society and the rise of modern monarchy on its ruins: 
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the English Reformation; the triumph of England under Elizabeth ; 
the Great Rebellion; and the rise and triumph of Whiggism. These 
are only the outstanding subjects in this period. To be safe for examina- 
tion, boys will need to “‘ get up” many other questions as well. 

Now one or two big subjects are quite as much as a boy can do 
justice to in a school year. We suggest, therefore, that history be 
divided somewhat in the following manner : 

lish Histo 
Be exiod. ia Corresponding European Subject. 
1461-1603 The Reformation and Counter-Reformation. 
1603-1714 ** Le Roi Soleil.” 
1685-1783 Despots, Enlightened and Unenlightened. 
1783-1832 The French Revolution, Napoleon, and after. 


1832-1914 ~*~ rise of modern Germany and the origins of the Great 
ar. 


The substitution of subjects for periods in European history would 
enable the attention to be focused on the most vital matters, the 
necessity of “ getting up ”’ a little of everything for insurance against 
examiners being removed. 

The periods of English history would, if rearranged as above, be 
not only more manageable, but would also have a certain dramatic 
unity which is not so easily discernible in the longer periods. Thus the 
Whig-Tory-Bourbon problem of 1685-1783 is a complete story with a 
continuous plot. So also is the Tory Jacohin-Nepeleonie problem of 
1783-1832. Studied singly, the plot of each fascinates the mind. 
Lumped together, their differences and similarities merely confuse 
the memory. History should be presented in periods that the average 
boy’s imagination can hold as dramatic unities. Boys like a plot, 
and history should be presented to them so as to bring out the plot. 
For an imaginative appreciation of the plot in history is the best basis 
on which to build an intellectual study of the law of Cause and 

ect. 

These practical suggestions are given simply to show the kind of 
reform which is needed. Their purpose is to polarize the theoretical 
attack upon the present system. For a drastic reform along the lines 
indicated is absolutely necessary if history below sixth forms is to 
be made a subject for intelligent study. 





HISTORICAL REVISIONS 


XLITI.—Lorp Satisspury AND TURKEY 


SALIsBuRY’s attitude towards Turkey has always been associated 
with his own catch-phrase of 1897, “‘ we put all our money upon the 
wrong horse,” and this has often been magnified into a virtual repudi- 
ation of the policy, mildly pro-Turk and strongly anti-Russian, followed 
by Beaconsfield in the late ‘seventies. According to this view Salis. 
bury, after accepting that policy with reluctance, found himself in 
1885 his own master, and was able to display a sympathy with the 
Balkan Christians which Beaconsfield had never understood.' The 
point almost escaped discussion in the Cambridge History of British 
Foreign Policy, and has escaped revision in recent works. For 
example, in his latest book * Mr. W. H. Dawson, referring to Salisbury’s 
Eastern policy, writes : 
his suspicion that a change of ground was necessary became a settled con- 
viction when, released from Beaconsfield’s influence, he became altogether his 


ownman. Later came his public avowal of the belief that in championing Turkey 
against Russia this country had “‘ backed the wrong horse.” 


A similar verdict is returned by other writers.* 

An examination of British Near Eastern policy in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century does not, in fact, reveal any such funda- 
mental difference between the policies of Beaconsfield and Salisbury. 
From 1880 onwards British parties remained true to the 1856 policy 
of the maintenance of Turkey in Constantinople and the amelioration 
of the condition of the subject Christian races, though the con- 
sideration from time to time of more drastic courses indicates a con- 
tinued undercurrent of dissatisfaction with the Palmerston—Beacons- 
field tradition. Such dissatisfaction as Salisbury displayed appeared, 
however, only in the ’nineties, and even so ended with a reaffirmation 
of the traditional policy. The nearest approach to an abandonment 
of this came, not in 1885, but in 1876 and 1895, with the spectacular 
horrors of the Bulgarian and Armenian atrocities. In the autumn of 
1876 even Beaconsfield believed for a moment that Turkey had signed 
her own death warrant; but by 4 November he had returned to the 
twofold policy of integrity and amelioration, and by the following 
spring appears to have brought his Cabinet to a unanimous acceptance 


1 G. P. Gooch, History of Modern Europe, 1878-1919 (1923), p. 118. On the 
other hand, Professor Stearns Davis writes: “I desire to record the deliberate 
judgment that the inaction of Salisbury in this [Armenian] crisis was one of the 
most discreditable blunders ever committed by an Anglo-Saxon statesman. 
Considering the history of the past, the responsibility for a the hideous 
situation was unmistakably Britain’s; that responsibility was willfully evaded, 
whether out of sheer cowardice or out of stony-heartedness, exhibiting the 
British public character in a distressing aspect.” A Short History of the Near 
Haat (1923), p. 358, note, 

* Richard Cobden and Foreign Policy (1926), p. 227. 

* E.g.M. W. Tyler, The European Powers and the Near East, 1875-1908 (1925), 
p: 130: ‘ Salisbury’s later admission that ‘England had bet on the wrong 
n0rse ’ in 1878 [sic] shows the change in policy that was very evident in 1885. 
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of the same policy. Salisbury went through more or less the same 
evolution of ideas, convincing himself in the first place that Turkey’s 
barbarous government ought not to continue, and in the second place 
that it must continue because no generally acceptable alternative 
presented itself. No disagreement between the two appears during 
Salisbury’s first term of office as Foreign Secretary, from March 1878 
to March 1880.? 

In September 1885, when the two provinces of Bulgaria and Eastern 
Roumelia declared themselves united, they met with a prompt expres- 
sion of disapproval from Russia and a somewhat ambiguous support 
from Great Britain; and Salisbury’s reputation for sympathy with 
the cause of Balkan nationalism really rests on no firmer foundation 
than this cautious and limited support of Russia’s former protégé. 
Hengelmiiller, the Austrian chargé in London, remarked at the time 
that Salisbury was free from Gladstone’s sentimental belief that 
England had no other interest in the Balkan peninsula than the 
development of the freedom and well-being of the Christian national- 
ities, though he did not think it was possible or expedient to undo the 
union of the Bulgarias as far as it had already been established.* 
“T consider the loss of Constantinople would be the ruin of our party 
and a heavy blow to the country ; and therefore I am anxious to delay 
by all means Russia’s advance to that goal,” wrote Salisbury to 
Randolph Churchill on 1 October 1886.4 This resolute anti-Russian 
attitude dominated his whole Near Eastern policy from 1885 to 1888, 
and left little room for gratuitous services to the small Balkan states.® 
He was anxious to strengthen Prince Alexander, as the prince was the 
rallying-point of Bulgarian hostility to Russia; but he was anxious 
also to give Bulgaria no such tangible advantage as would justify the 
other states in claiming corresponding advantage at the expense of 
Turkey. After first expressing disapproval he accepted the unification, 
but endeavoured to limit it to a personal union under the prince.® 

The limits of his sympathy for Balkan nationalism were promptly 
seen when Serbia and Greece made claims for compensation at 
the expense of Turkey in Macedonia. He urged the Austrian govern- 
ment at the end of September 1885 to keep Serbia quiet, if necessary 
by force,’ and finally suggested to Hengelmiiller that if Serbia must 
have compensation it had better be at the expense of Bulgaria, as a 
conflict in that quarter would not have the same serious results as a 
struggle with Turkey. He realised the difficulties of the situation for 


1 G. E. Buckle, The Life of Benjamin Disraeli (1920), vi. 52 seqq., 129. Cf. 
G. Cecil, Life of Robert Marquis of Salisbury (1921), ii. 137-8; G. E. Buckle, 
Letters of Queen Victoria (Second Series, 1926), ii. 525. 

8 Cecil, op. cit., ii. 134, 211-381, passim. 

* Austrian Foreign Office archives, Hengelmiller to Kélnoky, 29 September 
1885, No. 51 A-B. 

* Winston Churchill, Lord Randolph Churchill (1906), ii. 159-62. Cf. H. 
Rothfels, Bismarcks englische Biindnispolitik (1924), pp. 100-1. 

..* The best study of the Near Eastern crisis of 1885-7 is probably J. V. Fuller, 
Bismarck’s Diplomacy at ites Zenith (1922). Cf. Tritzschler von Falkenstein, 
Bismarck und die Kriegegefahr des Jahres 1887 (1924), for some criticisms of 
Fuller’s conclusions. 

* For the whole story of Prince Alexander’s relations with Russia see E. C. 
Corti, Alexander von Battenberg (1920). Salisbury’s various diplomatic steps con- 
cerning Prince Alexander are given in parliamentary paper of 1886, T'urkey No. 1, 
particularly Nos. 6, 15, 23, 47, 48, 72. 

Austrian Foreign Office archives, Hengelmiller to Kaélnoky, 29 September, 
(loin, B; 2 October, No. 52; C. Mijatovié, The Memoirs of a Balkan Diplomatist 
» P- 49. 
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Austria, but she would not be able to look on and see Serbia, Greece 
and Montenegro take possession of Macedonia.’ This suggestion was 
repeated on 2 October, and as it fitted in with Austrian views, Wynd. 
ham, the British representative at Belgrade, was able to report on 
the same day that the Austrian government was making endeavours 
to obtain a rectification of frontier for Serbia at the expense of the 
Bulgarian principality in the direction of Vidin.* The Serbo-Bulgar 
war followed. In the case of Greece there was no small neighbour 
against whom her desire for compensation from Turkey could be 
turned, and she had therefore to give up the idea of compensation 
altogether. A naval demonstration by the powers was necessary, in 
the spring of 1886, to bring her to this painful decision.? From the 

inning the crisis was, in fact, more than a Bulgarian crisis, and all 
Salisbury’s actions can be explained without difficulty or ambiguity 
on the theory of strong anti-Russianism. 

After 1887 the Bulgarian situation slowly became less acute, and a 
fresh Near Eastern crisis in 1894 found a Liberal government in office. 
The Armenian atrocities, commencing in the vilayet of Bitlis in the 
summer of 1894, continued at intervals throughout 1895, and produced 
one more proof of the strong diplomatic position of Turkey as a result 
of the complete failure of the powers to agree on the subject of inter- 
vention. The evident determination of the Turks to get rid of the 
Armenian question by getting rid of the Armenians failed to move the 
continental governments, even when Salisbury, in the summer of 
1895, endeavoured to discuss a partition of Turkey; and in face of 
this indifference neither Rosebery in 1894 nor Salisbury in 1895 
would contemplate the possibility of isolated intervention. Evidence 
for Salisbury’s proposal of partition comes mainly from German 
sources, and the reception that it received on the Continent prevented 
any elaboration of details. Though he told the German ambassador 
Hatzfeldt that he would have accepted Nicholas’s proposal for par- 
tition in 1853, he admitted that England “ could not view without 
anxiety Constantinople and the Dardanelles passing directly into 
Russia’s control.” The conversations were a further proof that no 
acceptable alternative to Turkish government could be found, and 
both Salisbury and Rosebery were agreed that the localised carnage 
in Armenia was a smaller evil than the European carnage that isolated 
intervention would entail.5 

It was in defence of this policy that Salisbury on 19 January 1897 
took occasion both to explain his own reason for continuing the 
Beaconsfield tradition and to justify the policy of Conservative 


1 Austrian Foreign Office archives, Hengelmiiller to Kélnoky, 30 September, 
Telegram No. 84: “ Wenn Serbien absolut eine Compensation brauche, moge 
es diesselbe gegen Bulgarien hinsuchen. Ein Conflikt dort wirde nicht dieselben 
ernsten Folgen haben, wie ein Zusammenstosz mit der Tirkei.” : 

* Turkey No. 1 (1886), No. 115. Cf. T. Sosnosky, Die Balkanpolitik Oecsterreich- 
Ungarne (1914), ii. 79; Die Grosse Politik der Europdischen Kabinette, v. Nos. 957, 
958 


* M, Lhéritier, Histoire Diplomatique de la Gréce, iv. chapter 5, passim. 

* E. Brandenburg, From Bismarck to the World War (Eng. trans., 1927), pp. 
72-9; Die Grosse Politik, x. 1-36. 

* See Rosebery’s remarks in his Edinburgh speech, T'he Times, 10 October 1896, 
and Salisbury, 31 January 1896, speech to edoseibuenieh Unionist Association : 
“. , . the feelings of the great European powers are . . . that with patience, 
and allowing the storm of fanaticism to pass away—with patience—the Sultan 
can, to some extent, re-establish order, and allow industry and commerce their 
usual and secure course.” 
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governments in upholding “‘the policy of Lord Palmerston.” He 
said : 

The ing of the ways was in 1853, when the Emperor Nicholas’s proposals 
were aioen Many Members of this House will tanaby feel the ashien of the 
mistake that was made when I say that we put all our money u the wrong 
horse. It may be in the experience of those who have done the same thing 
that it is not very easy to withdraw from a step of that kind when it has once 
been taken, and that you are practically obliged to goon. All that Lord Beacons- 
field did was to carry out the policy which his predecessors had laid down. I 
was acquainted with Lord Beaconsfield’s thoughts at that time; he was not 
free from misgiving, but he felt that unity of policy in this great country was 
something so essential, and that the danger of shifting from one policy to another 
without perfectly seeing all the results to which you would come was so para- 
mount, that he always said that the policy of Lord Palmerston must be upheld. 


He then referred to the Armenian question, and this led to a final 
assertion of the old twofold policy, rendered inevitable through the 
failure of the powers to agree to any other course. 


We indulged in hopes, prompted by language we heard, but the issue, as 
everyone knows, was that Russia was not prepared to go on. The statement 
was made categorically, and from that moment, I think, our individual and 
isolated responsibility disappeared. . . . I do not see we can take any other 
course except to exert what influence we may possess with the other Powers of 
Europe to induce them to press on the Sultan such reforms as may be necessary 
not only to save his subjects from massacre, but to preserve his own empire from 
a ruin which, if he does not take requisite precautions in time, cannot be long 
delayed.! 

Thus the “ wrong horse’ phrase occurs in a speech which is, in 
fact, a return to the standpoint of Lord Beaconsfield, and anything 
but the last stage in Salisbury’s emancipation from the Beaconsfield 
policy. Its unpopularity led him to the not very heroic course of 
attaching the blame to Palmerston, but he indicated plainly the 
impossibility of a new departure, and had to content himself with 
dark hints of future disaster from a source unspecified if reform in 
Turkey was long delayed. W. N. MeEpDLicort. 


1 Hansard, House of Lords, 19 January 1897. 


This series has included: 1, Magna Carta, and 2, The Real Significance 
of the Armada’s Overthrow, Oct. 1917; 3, Rome’s Foreign Policy and Trade 
Interests, and 4, The Meaning of Protectorate, Jan. 1918; 5, The Two Houses 
of Parliament and their Separation, and 6, Warren Hastings, April 1918; 
7, The Effects of the Black Death on Rural Organisation in England, July 1918; 
8, Taxation without Representation, Oct. 1918; 9, Geoffrey of Monmouth and 
the Brut, Jan. and April 1919; 10, The Battle of Flores, 1591, July 1919; 
1l, The Ecclesiastical Policy of Constantine and that of Diocletian, Oct. 1919; 
12, English Craft Gilds in the Middle Ages, Jan. 1920; 13, The Battle of Bannock- 
burn, April 1920; 14, The Petition of Right, and 15, The Balance of Power, 
July 1920; 16, The Danes in England, Oct. 1920; 17, Serbia and the Jugo- 
Slav Movement, April 1921; 18, The Act of Treason, 1352, July 1921; 19, The 
Study of English Place-Names, Oct. 1921; 20, Christopher Columbus, April 
1922; 21, The Origins of the Punic Wars, July 1922; 22, The Pilgrim Fathers, 
and 23, The Casualties at Peterloo, Oct. 1922; 24, The Navigation Act of 1651, 
Jan. 1923; 25, The Great Fire of London, April 1923; 26, St. Catherine of 
Siena, July 1923; 27, Ancient Sparta, Oct. 1923; 28, The Great Statute of 
Premunire, Jan. 1924; 29, Catherine de Medici and the French Wars of Religion, 
April 1924; 30, The Vikings, July 1924; 31, The General Election of 1784, Oct. 
1924; 32, The Religion of Lord Howard of Effingham, Jan. 1925; 33, Holland 
and England during the War of the Austrian Succession, April 1925; 34, Cathedral 
builders of the Middle Ages, July 1925; 35, The School of Salerno, Oct. 1925; 
36, Roman Britain, Jan. 1926; 37, The Monarchy of Louis XIV, April 1926; 
38, The Quo Warranto Proceedings under Edward I, July 1926; 39, The Deriva- 
tion of London, Oct. 1926; 40, Queen Caroline and the Church, Jan. 1927; 41, The 
Household Ordinance of 1279, April 1927; 42, The Movement of Population 
during the Industrial Revolution, July 1927. 





REVIEWS 


Kwvor. TlarappyyorovAov ‘Iaropia rod “EXAnvixod “EOvovs. Fifth edition. 
1925. 6 vols. ccccxvii + 3,545 pp. Athens: Eleutheroudakes, 


Tus new edition of the standard Greek work on Greek history 
as a whole is a credit alike to the publisher and the editor. To the 
fourth edition, published in 1903, have been added 1605 illustrations 
and facsimiles, some of great historic interest and rarity; 91 maps 
and diagrams, and 460 pages of new matter by the editor, Professor 
Karolides, who has furnished an introduction of 142 pages, 158 of 
additions in the text, and a sequel of 160, bringing the history 
down to the annexation of Thessaly and Arta in 1881. He has 
also added to the annotations which he made in the fourth edition. 
A chronological table of literary, as well as political, events, and 
an index are further new features. But, except for the above- 
mentioned additions in brackets, the original text has been left un- 
touched. This system has allowed him, however, to utilise new 
sources, such as the Kountouriotai archives, and Professor Soteriou’s 
special knowledge of Spetsai. 

As the author of the detailed Contemporary History of the Greeks, 
the editor was well qualified to continue the History of Paparrhego- 
poulos. Occasionally he holds strong views of his own, as on the 
creation of an autonomous Church in Greece, the incorporation therein 
of the Ionian sees and the abolition of the Ionian Academy. He 
describes in detail the Cretan insurrection of 1866, and notes the 
beginnings of Republicanism in 1874, but says nothing of the “ June 
days ” of 1863, and little of the Laurion question, about which there 
is a whole volume in the Finlay library. 

The new introduction treats of history in general, of anthropo- 
logical and physical influences on Greek history, of the results of com- 
parative philology thereon, and of the epoch-making excavations of 
Sir Arthur Evans at Knossos, of Messrs. Bosanquet and Dawkins at 
Palaiokastron, of Sig. Halbherr at Phaistos, and of the British School 
at Phylakopé in Melos. The illustrations include facsimiles of the 
papyrus containing Aristotle’s Polity of the Athenians and of three 
very rare early Greek newspapers, besides many portraits. There are 
maps of ancient Hellenism, Greece in the Peloponnesian and Corinthian 
wars, the route of the Ten Thousand, the Byzantine Empire under Jus- 
tinian and in the ninth and eleventh centuries, Hellenism during the 
Latin Empire of Constantinople, Greece in the Frankish period, in 
1832, and 1864, and the treaty of Berlin, besides plans and illustrations 
of Knossos, 8. Sophia and Mesolonghi. Genealogical trees of Capo 
d’Istria, Otho and George I and tables of the Byzantine and Tra- 
pezuntine emperors, and of the (cumenical Patriarchs to 1884 com- 
plete the work, upon which no pains have been spared to make it 
worthy of the Greek people. WirttuaM MILcer. 

1 A few slips need correction: Lord Stanley was not in the House of Lords 
(vi. 280, 283), but in the Commons (as correctly stated, vi. 323), nor was Stillman 
American Consul “ in Athens ” (vi. 337 n.), but in Crete. Frederick William IV’s 


number and name are wrongly given (vi. 230, 254), and “ 1834” should be 1843, 
and “ 1847,” 1844 (vi. 240, 262). 
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The Origin of Islam in its Christian Environment. By RicHaRp BELL. 
1926. vi-+ 224 pp. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 


Tx substance of this pace Sores formed the Gunning Lectures 
delivered by Dr. Bell in Edinburgh University in 1925. It contains, 
as its title indicates, a discussion of the Christian element in Islam. 
There are seven lectures. The first draws a sketch of the Eastern 
Christian Church, or rather Christian Churches, at the time when 
Muhammad appeared, and shows that Arabia was then more or less 
surrounded by Christian influences. The second deals with Chris- 
tianity within Arabia itself, especially in the Yemen. Dr. Bell is 
inclined to identify the Sabians with the Sabeans, as the Christians 
of the South, as distinguished from the Nasara, those of the North, 
though he admits there are difficulties in the way of the identification. 
Lecture III is entitled “‘The Beginnings of Muhammad’s Religious 
Activity.” It traces his religious development independently of 
the sources to which he was later indebted. At first his enterprise 
was directed upon Mecca and upon Mecca alone. His aim in the first 
instance was religious. It was the poor response to this which he 
met with from the wealthy Koraish that led him on to the denunciation 
of riches and power and to the attempted reform of abuses. He backs 
his words with the threat of coming judgment. He thus comes to 
believe himself divinely commissioned to deliver oracles to his people. 
The composition of these cost him much labour (Sura Ixxiii), owing to 
his being as yet unacquainted with the scriptures of other peoples. He 
seeks as yet only to raise his own nation to the level of the higher 
religions lying around. How he came to learn more about these is 
the subject of the fourth lecture. First come the Apocalyptic books, 
and, as Jewish Apocalyptic ceased comparatively early, this must be 
reckoned one of the influences coming from the side of Christianity. 
The lecture closes with an interesting discussion of the meaning of 
the word “ Furkan,” and of Muhammad’s gradual learning of the facts 
and order of the Hebrew prophets. This takes us down to the end 
of the Meccan period. The following lecture takes up the question 
of the Arabian Prophet’s relation towards the already existing mono- 
theistic religions, that is to say, his political attitude. Mr. Bell is 
inclined to give a larger place to Christianity in this regard than is 
usually assigned to it. From the opening words of Sura xxx he 
concludes that Muhammad had friendly feelings towards the Christian 
Empire, and this is supported by his friendly mention of churches and 
monks. All this, however, changed, and, as with the Jews, the points 
of difference loomed larger than those of agreement. The sixth 
lecture discusses the Arab conquests, and the relationship which 
subsisted between the native populations and their conquerors. The 
part played by Christianity in the consolidation of Islam is dealt with 
in the concluding lecture. This will probably be found the most 
Interesting, perhaps because it is the most original, in the book. 
One cannot but feel grateful to Mr. Bell for having put together 
all that is contained in this interesting work. The temptation is to 
magnify the influence of Judaism upon Islam, and it is well to be re- 
minded that there is also the Christian influence to be taken account of. 
In the present work all that is of importance is referred to, and there 
18 & running commentary throughout which constantly throws a new 
side-light upon some familiar text. The work was well worth doing, 
and has been well done. T. H. Wer. 
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Ireland and Wales: their Historical and Literary Relations. By 
Crome O’Ranimiy. 1924. viii+ 154 pp. Longmans. 7s. 64. 


Miss O’RauILLy’s book is an extension of an essay, “‘ The Relations 
between Ireland and Wales from 1055 to 1200 a.p.,” which was awarded 
first prize at the National Eisteddfod of Wales in 1920. It is an 
attempt to present in chronological form the main features of the 
relations which existed from earliest times between the Celtic-speakin 
inhabitants of Ireland and the Celtic-speaking inhabitants of Wales, 
and to estimate the effects of that intercourse in both Wales and 
Ireland. It does not on the whole claim to advance new theories 
or to give the results of independent research, but rather to present 
a critical summary of the results gained by leading Celtic scholars in 
this important field. 

The book contains three chapters. The first, on which more 
below, has the title ‘‘ Goidels and Brythons.” The second, “ Historical 
relations of Ireland and Wales,” deals with early and late migrations 
from Ireland to Britain and vice versa, as well as with other kinds 
of intercourse, particularly that due to ecclesiastical and religious 
circumstances. The third, “ Literary relations of Ireland and 
Wales,” is especially devoted to the evidence for Irish influence on 
early Welsh literature. It also deals with linguistic influence and 
contains very useful lists of British loan-words in Irish and Irish 
loan-words in British. 

Of particular importance is the first chapter, in which Miss O’Rahilly 
confronts the various views advanced by scholars on the early history 
of Celts in Britain and Ireland. She criticises and rejects Rhys’s still 
widely accepted theory, according to which the Goidels migrated to 
Ireland by way of Britain. She unreservedly—and in the opinion 
of the present writer correctly—endorses the opposite view, formulated 
most fully by Zimmer, according to which the Goidels crossed from 
the Continent direct to Ireland, the first Celts in Britain being Britons. 
It is time that Rhys’s theory should be definitely abandoned, and to 
this it may be hoped Miss O’Rahilly’s book will strongly contribute. 

The book offers a skilful and well-written summary of the results 
of researches not easily accessible to any but Celtic scholars proper. 
It presents the facts in a clear and judicious manner, and on some 
points it also adds independent new suggestions. 

Erert EKWALL. 


A History of Ireland and her People, to the Close of the Tudor Period. 
By Exrzanor Hui. 1926. 525 pp. Harrap. 18s. 


Miss Hu.v’s book is a sign of the times. For centuries Irishmen 
have been clamouring for self-government. They have got it at last; 
but the result is apparently a little disquieting. Miss Hull would 
have those of them “‘ whose professed desire is for a return to the 
conditions, the methods and the laws of the past as a rule of guidance 
for to-day ”’ study their own history, and, dismissing from their minds 
the notion that Ireland was enjoying a golden age when the irruption 
of the English put a ruthless oe to it, go to “ the man on the -_ " 
for their information. Here, however, we are less concerned with the 
gospere of her book than with the book itself, and on the whole Miss 

ull has been fairly successful in her effort to give us a reliable account 
of the period in question. She has read widely and writes in a breezy 
fashion, Some of her chapters, like that on the Northmen, are quite 
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admirable, and she has a good deal of new information to impart; but 
her work is uneven in quality, and there are many gaps in her narrative. 
As we have said, she would have Irishmen consult “ the man on 
the spot.” The drawback to this method is that we are not always 
sure that ‘‘ the man on the spot ”’ is a truthful witness or that Miss 
Hull is reporting him correctly. Some of the stories she has culled 
from the Book of Howth are at least doubtful, and it is rather a strain to 
be asked (p. 471) to accept Spenser, who died early in 1599, as an 
eye-witness to the state of Munster in 1602; but we would like to know 
on whose authority we are, for example, to believe that Henry II had 
already in 1155 sent John of Salisbury to Adrian IV to request permis- 
sion to add Ireland to his other dominions; that O’Conor on his sub- 
mission promised to pay Henry an annual tribute of a tenth of all 
choice skins of animals slain in Ireland, to be approved of dealers, 
“ and of birds (of the chase) and wolf-hounds”’; that Strongbow, after 
his defeat by O’Brien, still held out in Reginald’s Tower with the 
remnant of his garrison; that the Earl of Ulster was murdered by 
Richard de Mandeville when they were quietly riding home from 
morning prayer in apparent friendship; that by Poynings’ Law the 
Irish Parliament was rendered helpless to pass regulations for its own 
country; that after visiting England Con O’Neill was imprisoned 
on his way back through Dublin; that it was at the invitation of 
the Scots that Shane O’Neill went to Cushendall; that Raleigh took 
a personal part in the sack of Fort del Ore, and that as no under- 
pel in the plantation of Munster was allowed legally to possess more 
than 12,000 acres two other names were associated with his on the list. 
More to be deplored, however, than these slight aberrations from 
the strict line of accuracy, as we take them to be, is the dogmatic tone 
Miss Hull sometimes assumes in discussing certain: points in regard 
to which it is permissible to entertain a doubt. It may be and probably 
is true that Adrian’s Bull is genuine; but the opinion of a Liebermann 
and a Scheffer-Boichorst is not to be lightly disregarded, and Miss Hull’s 
argument that through the whole of the Middle Ages the Bull was 
accepted without question if applied to the Donation of Constantine 
would serve to convict Laurentius Valla of foolishness. Again, it 
may be true that St. Patrick was a native of Britain, but the question 
is not to be settled by an appeal to Britanniw in ‘‘ The Confession,” 
and there is more to be sald than Miss Hull is evidently aware in 
support of Keating’s and O’Sullevan Beare’s opinion that he was born in 
Brittany. As for Zimmer’s view that Ireland was in closer connection 
with the Continent than she was with Britain, we still hold that it is 
substantially correct. The book is singularly free from misprints, 
but some names of persons and places on pp. 73, 75, 158, 203, 355, 
437 call for correction; O’Kellys of Oriel (p. 141) is, we suppose, a 
slip for O’Carrolls, but Oriel is wrongly deal ; gibbe (p. 233) should 
read glibbe; idle in “idlemen” (p. 247) is not derived from aedel, 
but is connected with eitel; Killeigh (p. 249) is not in Leix, but in 
Offaly ; Cistercians and Franciscans (p. 250) appears to be a mistake 
for Dominicans and Franciscans; there is something wrong with 
“Marquis Diergnoles, surnamed Bon Compagnion” (p. 371)—Pope 
Gregory XIII’s family name was Buoncompagni; the portrait of 
Shane O’Neill (p. 330) is a modern “fake.” R. Dun tor. 
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St. Francis of Assisi, 1226-1926. Hssays in Commemoration. Edited 
by WaLTER Seton. 1926. xiii + 332 pp. University of London 
Press. 16s. 


Tis volume has a melancholy interest for the many friends of 
the late Dr. Seton, as the two articles, ‘‘ The Last Two Years of St. 
Francis, 1224-1226,” and ‘‘ The Re-discovery of St. Francis of Assisi,” 
which he wrote for this volume, and in fact his work as editor, were 
amongst the last contributions he made to historical scholarship. 

Professor Sabatier has written a charming Preface, and to go 
straight through the book the essays are as follows. Professor Borenius 
has written a most interesting essay on ‘‘ Some Franciscan Subjects 
in Italian Art,” in which he has collected a great deal of information 
about some less known painters and their pictures of St. Francis. 
He points out that St. Francis appears in the earlier pictures chiefly 
as a healer. Professor Borenius is to be congratulated on his choice 
of the plates with which the book is illustrated. Two articles, “ St. 
Francis and Dante,” and “ The Little Flowers of St. Francis,” are by 
Professor Edmund Gardner. In the first he interprets Dante’s con- 
ception of St. Francis with great sympathy and understanding. This 
essay was singled out by M. Sabatier in the Preface for special praise. 
In the unin he gives a most scholarly account of the Fioretti and 
some of the stories are told with great delicacy and beauty. Mr. 
Goad has written an eloquent vindication of Brother Elias, but, 
when stating that St. Francis blessed Elias with a special blessing, it 
would have been fairer to have pointed out that there are other and 
different accounts of this scene. 

Dr. Pellizzi has contributed a very good paper on “ Franciscan 
Thought and Modern Philosophy,” in which, after a masterly summary 
of medieval philosophy, he goes on to point out that amongst modern 
philosophers the one who approaches nearest the Franciscans’ stand- 
point is Gentile. After Dr. Seton’s two articles, already mentioned, 
come one by Mrs. Strong on “ St. Francis in Rome,” and one by Miss 
Evelyn Underhill on “‘ Two Franciscan Mystics: Jacapone da Todi and 
Angela of Foligno,”’ typical of her best work. Mrs. Strong’s article 
is written with a sure hand. Her knowledge of Roman topography 
enables her to add various new items to our knowledge of St. Francis. 
She writes in a refreshing and unconventional way ; especially pleasant 
is the description of St. Francis’s friendship with Jacopa di Settesoli, 
the Roman widow. 

There are two other articles which have so far not been mentioned : 
“The Study of the Sources of the Life of St. Francis,” by Professor 
F. C. Burkitt, and ‘‘ The First Hundred Years of the Franciscan 
School at Oxford,”’ by Mr. A. G. Little. Professor Burkitt has tackled 
the question which is at once the most difficult and the most funda- 
mental in Franciscan history, the relationship and relative value of 
the various sources, a topic which has been hotly disputed for over 
thirty years. After describing the editions of the early lives he asks 
the question, “Is there caything about Francis of historical value 
that come down to us independent of Celano?”’ He then states 
M, Sabatier’s claim for the Speculum Perfectionis that it was ‘“‘ The 
biography of St. Francis by Brother Leo; this work has been written 
at a single stretch less than a year after the Saint’s death.” With 
this claim before him he then proceeds to review in the most exhaustive 
— all the evidence which has since come to light. He moves easily 
and surely through the most intricate maze: the essay is a model for 
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all who wish to write on sources. His most interesting conclusion 
is that Section D of the Perugia legend! “ appears to be nothing less 
than the special and hitherto unpublished reminiscences which Leo 
sent to Assisi in 1246, the very document to which the Letter of the 
Three Companions refers,” and which has been long and earnestly 
sought. 

Mr. Little has written a most characteristic essay. It is well 
documented and eminently safe. I say “safe” advisedly, as Mr. 
Little is a great contrast to many writers on St. Francis, whose 
criterion for the veracity of their authorities is whether or not they 
have the “ true Franciscan ring.” New discoveries sidle in, in almost 
a shamefaced way, which, if one had found oneself, would have been 
introduced with a flourish of trumpets. The first part of this article 
is reminiscent of his book of 1892, which nevertheless remains invalu- 
able for the history of the Friars Minor of this country. In the second 
he gives a rapid sketch of that interesting person, Thomas of Docking, 
doctor solidus et prolixus, of whom happily he has since written further 
and at greater length in the volume of essays presented to Dr. R. L. 
Poole. GEoRGINA R. GALBRAITH. 


The Valuation of Norwich. Edited by W.E.Lunr. 1926. xvi + 870 
pp. Clarendon Press. 28s. net. 


Tue first assessment of English and Welsh clerical incomes for the 
purpose of taxation, of which large sections still survive, is that 
commonly called the Norwich taxation because it was drawn up in 
1254 by a commission headed by Walter Suffield, bishop of Norwich. 
Within less than forty years it was superseded by the better known 
“Taxation of Pope Nicholas,’ compiled by order of Nicholas IV about 
1291. It is fortunate in these circumstances that there still survive 
from the Norwich taxation particulars of the incomes of the clergy of 
five dioceses in England and three in Wales, and natural that the 
particulars of six of these eight should have been printed in transactions 
of local societies and elsewhere. But, unlike the taxation of 1291, 
which was published by the Record Commission in 1802 after the 
slipshod way of that body and that period, the Norwich taxation has 
never been brought together in a single book. Scholars therefore feel 
the greatest obligation to Professor Lunt for having published in this 
handsome volume all the surviving parts of it. He has devoted many 
years to his task and examined all accessible manuscripts. He has 
unearthed afresh the taxation of the great dioceses of Lincoln and 
London; he has given us better and more accurate texts of all the 
rest than those hitherto available, and has made the improved versions 
accessible to scholars in a way that they have never been before. 
Moreover, he has gathered up fragments of still earlier assessments 
and discovered the separate “taxations”’ of many churches which, 
being in the hands of monasteries or secular ecclesiastical corporations, 
find no place in the ordinary diocesan lists. It is a fine piece of 
constructive scholarship, carried through with impeccable accuracy, 
sound judgment, wide learning and infinite patience. When an 
American scholar can single-handed accomplish so much, surely English 
historians will some day be shamed into giving us an edition of the 
taxation of 1291, plus the revised assessment of the Province of York 

* Fr. Ferdinand M. Delorme, O.F.M., published two papers called “The 


Legenda Antiqua 8. Francisci, from MS. 1046 of the Communal Library of 
Perugia,” in Archivum Fran. Hist., xv. (1922). 
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in 1318, in a form that will make obsolete the wretched folio with 
which we have had to rest content for a century and a quarter! 

A word of praise must be added for the clear and satisfying intro. 
duction of nearly 200 pages, which puts together with scrupulous care 
the origin and nature of ecclesiastical taxation, both spiritual and 
temporal. Specially to be commended is the general success in 
dealing with minute problems of topography, which present particular 
difficulties to a Transatlantic worker. Some few points made by Dr. 
Lunt may be disputable; but they are always matters of opinion on 
which difference is inevitable. The languid reader may well find the 
book stiff reading, and it certainly contains few flowers of rhetoric. 
But as a piece of solid historical investigation and meticulous editing 
it leaves nothing to be desired. It will be an indispensable tool to all 
workers on medieval ecclesiastical history, to which it makes a con- 
tribution of the utmost importance. Books like this make knowledge 
advance. Dr. Lunt has done once for all what need never be done 
again. T. F. Tour. 





The Lay Subsidy Roll for Warwickshire of 6 Edward III (1332). Trans- 
lated and edited with an introduction by W. F. Carrzr. 1926. 
xxx+128pp. Facsimile. The Dugdale Society, vol. vi. Annual 
Subscription £1 1s. 


Wirs the present publication Warwickshire has in print two 
county rolls of the taxation of personal property during the fourteenth 
century, both edited by Mr. W. F. Carter. The roll of the twentieth 
of 1327 was issued by the Midland Record Society in 1899-1902. The 
volume now published contains the county roll of the fifteenth and 
tenth granted in 1332, and also the local rolls for Stratford-upon-Avon 
of the taxes of 1309, 1313, and 1332, two still in the custody of the 
een and the other (1313, of which a facsimile is given) preserved 
at Shakespeare’s birthplace. To these is appended an extract from 
an Assize Roll of 1323, recording the trial of various assessors and 
collectors in Warwickshire of several taxes of that period. So far as 
possible the documents have been translated into English. There are 
indexes of the name of places and persons. The records thus made 
accessible to students are valuable, but the introduction leaves much 
to be desired. Though the editor has seen some of the problems 
raised by the roll of 1332, he has investigated neither the exchequer 
records connected with the tax nor the work that has been done by 
modern writers in the field of taxation. In consequence his comments 
and conjectures are often wide of the mark. There is, however, an 
interesting comparison of the returns from the taxes of 1327 and 
1332 (pp. xxiv seqq.). 

The title of the volume seems to require a word of explanation. The 
name Lay Subsidy is given to a class of documents in the Public Record 
Office that is rather miscellaneous in content. There are found in this 
class not only the rolls of a number of different types of taxes imposed 
upon laymen, and upon certain property held by ecclesiastics (including 
religious houses), but also a considerable number of writs and other 
subsidiary documents relating to taxation. To describe a record of 
taxation as a Lay Subsidy does not, therefore, sufficiently indicate its 
character. : 

The county roll does not exhibit any unusual features. It is a list 
of property holders with a statement of the amount they were to pay 
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tothe tax. The names are grouped by vills and these in turn grouped 
by hundreds. There is, therefore, ample material for those who are 
interested in either local genealogy or local topography. The names 
of magnates like the Earl of Warwick and the bishops of Ely and 
Norwich are enrolled. Alongside of the entries relating to a few 
religious houses the abbreviation for breve appears. In such cases 
the tax collectors had received a writ from the king ordering them 
either to cease to levy the tax upon the goods of such houses or to 
excuse them entirely. The great majority of the property holders 
listed are lesser men, and these were charged with the greater portion 
of the tax levied in the county. To curb any tendency toward 
exaggerating the contrast between the wealth of a manorial lord and 
his tenants in any one manor, it is necessary only to glance through 
such a roll of taxation. Thomas de Asteley is named at the head of 
three vills (pp. 36, 56, 64). In one he was charged with about one-fourth, 
in the second about one-tenth, and in the third about one-sixth of the 
total tax of the vill. William de Clinton was charged in four vills sums 
ing from one-fourth to nearly one-thirteenth of the total (pp. 32, 
46, 75, 77). There is, however, the matter of exempted goods to be 
taken into consideration and this might swing the pendulum somewhat 
in the other direction. Such rolls would well repay intensive study. 

The descriptive adjectives attached to the names of the property 
holders in the vills add concreteness to modern pictures of medieval 
rural life. There are a number of men called “the reeve.” Then 
follow a large number of smiths and carters, and a number of millers, 
shepherds, carpenters, and coopers. There are scattered through the 
country side a few skinners, weavers, dyers, spinners, and others 
connected with industry, presumably industry on a small scale. The 
number of men described as ‘“‘the clerk” is fairly large, and there 
are several chaplains. Those seeking for evidence of the position of 
medieval women in the matter of property holding will welcome the 
appearance of the names Alice, Letice, and the like on the roll. 

At the end of the county roll it is mentioned that the goods of the 
chief taxers and collectors were valued by the treasurer and barons of 
the exchequer. This was the practice throughout the period of the 
three Edwards. The notes added to the local rolls of 1313 and 1332 
throw a little light on the system of collecting the proceeds of the 
subsidy. They state that the subtaxers were to pay over what they 
had collected in Stratford-upon-Avon in two parts. In the case of the 
tax of 1313 these payments were to be made at Coventry and in 1332 
at Warwick. Presumably the chief taxers had gone to Stratford, had 
looked into the correctness of the assessment, and had then issued 
orders concerning the time and place of the payment of the amount due 
from the men of the town. The tazatores, as they are called in the roll, 
were the local assessors and collectors. The Stratford roll of 1332 
reveals also the fact that, though its inhabitants were by rule liable for 
a tenth of the value of their personal property, they were charged at 
the rate of a fifteenth. An explanation of this situation remains to be 
found. James F. WiiLarp. 


The Anonimalle Chronicle, 1333 to 1381. Edited by V. H. Gauprarra. 
1927. xlix +216 pp. Manchester Univ. Press. 18s. 
Mr. GatBratru is to be congratulated on the good fortune which 
brou ht this chronicle into his hands, and on the care and skill with 
which he has discharged his editorial functions. No reader will 
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dispute his “ conviction that the chronicle is of first-rate importance 
for the history of the fourteenth century,” nor doubt that Mr. Gal. 
braith’s scholarly introduction and notes are worthy of his text and 
of the historical series in which it appears. Its second advantage 
of being not in fourteenth-century Latin but in French, “a more 
living and expressive language,” is equally obvious; and, if one 
pauses for a moment over Mr. Galbraith’s third point—that his 
chronicle for the critical years 1376-1381 is ‘‘ free from the bad 
influence of that St. Albans school of chroniclers which has uncon. 
sciously biassed most modern work ”—it is only to express the wish 
that he had elaborated it a little more: must we take it that “un. 
consciously” refers to the modern historians or to the St. Albans 
school? Against these three virtues Mr. Galbraith sets a trinity of 
defects, “its bad chronology, its many inaccuracies, and the difficulties 
regarding its sources.” But these are defects of the manuscript 
rather than of Mr. Galbraith’s edition; for he has spared no labour 
to correct the inaccuracies in his notes, and if he cannot supply the 
sources on which it was based, it is something to have his conviction 
that they amounted to “a considerable body of literature.” One can 
only be sure that sources which once existed are no longer extant 
when one has conclusive evidence of complete destruction. Mr. 
Galbraith’s manuscript itself was thought to be no longer extant when 
Professor Trevelyan printed Thynne’s transcript of a fragment of it in 
the English Historical Review for July, 1898; and another chronicle 
(1386-8) has still more recently been discovered and printed by Miss 
McKisack in the Camden Miscellany (vol. xiv, 1926). 

That portion related solely to the peasants’ revolt of 1381. Mr. 
Galbraith’s manuscript goes back to 1333 and becomes increasingly 
valuable as it proceeds to its conclusion. ‘‘ Original composition,” 
he remarks, ‘“ was the compiler’s last resort’; but that is virtue in 
the chronicler as distinct from the historian. So long as sources hold 
out, he transcribes them, and the transcription of sources which might 
otherwise have disappeared altogether is better than paraphrase or 
= composition—until the writer comes down to his own day 
and his own original knowledge; or at least it was so until historical 
schools were better equipped in their science than they were in the 
fourteenth century. It increases our confidence in a chronicler, 
writing perhaps as late as 1396, that down to about 1376 he transcribed, 
like his predecessors, whenever he could: he may never become a 
historian, but he looks like a contemporary if not an original authority. 
Mr. Galbraith’s suggestion that the real author of the original of at 
least the important part of the chronicle called after St. Mary’s, York, 
may have been a clerk of the privy seal at Westminster is attractive. 
A clerk in office might well be moved to write an account of a rising 
in which he may have seen his, or at least other clerks’, records burnt 
before his eyes, and of parliaments with which they were concerned. 
Hoccleve wrote poetry while a clerk of the wkd seal and Pepys wrote 
a diary while holding that and other offices. Neither, indeed, is 
history, nor is the Anonimalle Chronicle; but civil servants have 
always been more prone to poetry and diaries than to history. How- 
ever that may be, the value of this chronicle, although not negligible 
for the wars in France and Spain, relates primarily to the parliament 
of 1376 and the rising of 1381. There are some material corrections 
of, and additions to, the Thynne manuscript, but the freshest is 
the account of the Commons’ proceedings in the Chapter House 
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during the Good Parliament. It is not quite true that thero is a 
total absence of any record of such domestic proceedings before 
1547, because there is the fragmentary Colchester diary (edited by 
W. G. Benham) for 1485; but Mr. Galbraith’s is the earliest account 
so far discovered, and it is extremely interesting. It shows that 
Peter de la Mare was not chosen ‘ speaker’ until after several days’ 
discussion following the resort of the Commons to the Chapter House, 
that he was chosen because, when he participated in that discussion, 
he summed up the sense of the Commons better than any one else, 
and that he was appointed ad hoc, like the rapporteur of a French 
committee. His fame is due to the fact that he used his advantage 
to the full, particularly by refusing to ‘speak’ in the Parliament 
chamber while its doors were shut on any of his colleagues; but for 
his firmness the English parliament might have dwindled into some- 
thing like the Scottish “Committees of the Articles,” + and it is 
interesting to note the maxim of the contemporary but neglected 
Modus Tenendi Parliamentum that ostia parliamenti non debent claudi. 
We do not, however, yet know when the practice of appointing a 
‘speaker ’ ad hoc grew into the practice of appointing one to ‘ speak 
for’ the Commons throughout a session or a parliament: still less 
have we any evidence of the growth of the Speaker as a presiding 
officer in the house of commons. 

There are many other details of interest. Nothing is said of clerical 
representatives; they are clearly no part of the house of commons. 
‘ Ordinances ’ seems to be a word regularly applied to the resolutions 
of the Commons, and the Speaker’s remark that he and his colleagues 
were there “‘ par eleccione des viscountes de diverses countes ’’ prob- 
ably contains more truth than is generally admitted (p. 83). Possibly 
the reference (p. 92) to “le roy ou qil fuist ” is an anticipation of the 
ubicunque fuerit which later distinguished the privy council from the 
council in the star chamber. But the chief item after 1381 is the 
otherwise unrecorded * appearance of Wycliffe before the parliament 
of Gloucester in 1378: he was not a clerical proctor, but was called 
in by the anti-ecclesiastical party to address the commons on the 
right of the crown to override sanctuary for the purpose of arresting 
debtors and traitors (pp. 123-4). The paucity and insignificance of 
the ee we have noticed is testimony to the careful editing of 
the book: Sir Harris Nicolas gets a superfluous ‘h’ on pp. 158 and 
159, and on p. xlvii ‘Symeon’ appears as ‘Symcon.’ But some 
readers may not at first identify ‘Claykyn’ (pp. 50-1) with ‘Gues- 
clin,’ especially as there is no cross-reference in the index. 

A. F. PoLLarp. 


Etude sur les Colonies Marchandes Méridionales (Portugais, Espagnols, 
Italiens) & Anvers de 1488 & 1567. Par J. A. Gonts. xiii + 704 
pp. 1925. Louvain: Librairie Universitaire. 


Tue period covered by this book is that of the rise and greatness 
of Antwerp, from its first advances at the expense of Bruges until 
the beginning of its decline in the political and religious troubles of 
the revolt of the Netherlands. The year 1567 was that in which the 
revolt first came to a head. It makes a good stopping-place for 
Dr. Goris for the further reason that it was the date of the first 

* See Rait, Parliaments of Scotland, pp. 362-5. 

* Dr. Rashdall, however, in the Dict. Nat. Biog. says Wycliffe ‘‘ employed his 
pen and apparently his voice’’ on this occasion. 
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edition of the description of the Netherlands by Ludovico Guic. 
ciardini, written and printed in Antwerp and primarily valuable for 
what it tells about that city, a book which is, in its modest way, one 
of the classics of modern history. From it and from many other 
sources the main outlines of Antwerp’s economic history have passed 
into the works of some of the best modern writers, to become familiar 
in numerous text-books. At the same time there has been, in mono- 
graphs and periodicals and in special studies of all kinds, a luxuriant 
undergrowth of detailed investigation. The prosperity of Antwerp 
naturally left a great accumulation of historical materials behind it; 
but even those who have had occasion to study the matter will be 
surprised at the multiplicity of the printed sources used by Dr. Goris. 
He has not stopped hase. He seems to have made a thorough and 
well-rewarded search in all the relevant classes of the municipal 
archives, and in suitable parts of the national archives of Belgium. 
The result is a book whose scope is wider than the title suggests. 
The author tells us in full detail who the foreign immigrants were; 
why, when and how they came; what business they did and how 
they did it. Not only does he give lists of names and tables of imports, 
exports, ships, prices and so forth; but he describes minutely the 
juridical nature of the transactions, gives specimens of legal docu- 
ments and forms of account-books, collects information about the 
use of languages, and opens out at considerable length on such matters 
as the relation of the southern traders to the rise of Protestantism, 
and the local expressions of the change in economic ideas by which 
modern capitalism cleared out of its path the scholastic opposition to 
usury. All these things belong, it is true, to the history of the southern 
trading colonies, if we take a broad view of it; but there are some 
useful incidental passages which take us further afield: there is, for 
instance, a good deal of information about Dutch shipping, and an 
interesting section on lotteries which does not deal only with those 
established by the southerners. Everywhere the matter is arranged 
systematically, and the right authorities have been used. The only 
section which seems to be inadequate is the short note at the end on 
Guicciardini: here the writer seems not to know the essay in the 
seventh volume of Fruin’s Verspreide Geschriften, and in general 
not to appreciate all the interest of Guicciardini’s life. But that is 
unlike him. He is learned, and in many places is able to. correct 
other writers. What he has to say is not, of course, by any means 
all new, and, as was to be expected, his new contributions are for 
the most part not on the greatest subjects: in matters of finance 
and the legal aspects of association, for instance, he for the most 
part confirms what is known. In some of the byways of commerce 
and industry he contributes novel information; for instance, on the 
various kinds of insurance and on the trade in alum. His figures are 
useful, especially in doing what figures from archives usually do for 
the history of that pre-statistical age, namely, reducing the quanti- 
tative estimates of earlier writers. The numbers of the foreign 
colonists, to give only the chief among several examples, sink to ve 
low totals. Novelty of interpretation is scarcely one of M. Goris's 
aims: he even begins his book by the startling sentence: “ Les 
études d’histoire économique ne tendent qu’d constater des faits: 
elles ne sont point pragmatiques.” He keeps close to his authorities, 
printing many documents and summarising others at length. Of 
those he prints the most interesting is the reply (pp. 510-45, in Spanish 
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with a French translation) of the Paris doctors to an inquiry of the 
Spanish merchants of Antwerp in 1532 about the practical applications 
of the rules against usury. This has a considerable interest for the 
student of economic thought. In some parts of his work, however, 
Dr. Goris devotes more space than they needed or deserved to the 
schemes of projectors, the details of litigation and other matter not 
really possessing any distinctive value of its own. 

His book will be useful as a work of reference, and happily it is 
well equipped with indexes, summary and the other apparatus proper 
to such a book. An English reader should be specially grateful for it, 
because much of the printed material used is not to be found in any 
English library. It will be ren, oy for those doing research or 
advanced study on the economic history of the period, and it may be 
recommended to anyone who needs information on the technical 
aspects of the various kinds of business carried on in old Antwerp. 

G. N. CLaRK. 


A Hand List of the Bedfordshire County Muniments. 1925. 24 pp. 
The County Council, Shire Hall, Bedford. 
The Care of County Muniments. By G. H. Fow.Ler. xi-+ 78 pp. 
1923. County Councils Association (84 Eccleston Square, 8.W.1). 
6d 


38. 6d. 

Taxation in the Salford Hundred. Edited by James Tarr. 1924. 
xl-+ 183 pp. Manchester: the Chetham Society. 

The Twysden Lieutenancy Papers, 1583-1668. Edited by Giapys 
Scott-THomson. 1926. viii+ 124 pp. The Kent Archzo- 
logical Society (Records Branch). 

Quarter Sessions Records of the County of Northampton, 1586-1623. 
Edited by Joan WAKE, with an introduction by S. A. Peyton. 
1926. cxxxiii + 261 pp. The Northamptonshire Record Society. 


In recent years there has been much activity among county record 
societies and a welcome growth in their number. They are steadily 
making accessible more and more historical material, often of great 
value. But their output, like that of archeological societies, is apt to 
be miscellaneous, because it depends so often on individual interests 
or chance discoveries, and great masses of important documents still 
remain in local muniment rooms, unorganised and unread. 

One particular advance which we have to notice here is the enter- 
prise of the Bedfordshire County Council. Since 1898 there has been 
a Records Committee in Bedfordshire. In 1914, at the instance of 
this committee, a Clerk of the Records was appointed to have charge 
of the muniment rooms at the Shire Hall. Now the Committee has 
published a short Hand List to the County Records. This advance has 
been made partly in order to preserve historical material, partly for 
administrative reasons: ‘‘ The records of the County Council had 
begun to accumulate at an alarming rate,” and “ the rising tide of 
paper soon rendered the consultation of back documents which were 
needed for official work nearly impossible.” The Hand List, a pamphlet 
of 24 pages, is not, of course, a full catalogue : it gives only headings 
of the chief classes of documents, with dates. But it is of real import- 
ance as showing what valuable work can be done at a very small cost 
when once a council is persuaded to take an interest in the history of 
its district. The work that is being done in Bedfordshire is not less 
feasible in other counties. It is to be hoped that this practical example 
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will lead many other county authorities to set their archives in order 
and make them available for students. 

An admirable guide to such an undertaking is supplied in a small 
book, The Care of County Muniments, by Dr. G. H. Fowler, the Chair- 
man of the Bedfordshire Records Committee. The main part of this 
book consists of clear and authoritative advice on an archivist’s duties 
and problems—reception and rejection of documents, their classi- 
fication, storage, repair, and usage, the equipment of muniment rooms, 
and the like. There follow, in an appendix of twenty pages, some 
interesting end scholarly notes on the history of county institutions. 

No local historical body has been more active in recent years than 
the Chetham Society. One of its latest publications is a volume on 
Taxation in the Salford Hundred, edited by Professor Tait, the Presi- 
dent of the Society, and based largely on transcripts made by the late 
Dr. W. Farrer, a Vice-President. The assessments, of which fairly 
full, though not exhaustive, details are given, include four Tudor 
subsidies, the hearth tax of 1666, and a selection of land taxes for 
various years between 1780 and 1802. The lists of taxpayers will only 
be read by investigators who go to them with particular questions to 
be answered, but a large number of readers would derive interest and 
= from Professor Tait’s introduction. It is a short survey of the 

istory of direct taxes in England, dealing mainly, of course, with 
those taxes to which the lists in the text refer. The treatment of 
Tudor subsidies is especially clear and helpful. Anyone who uses the 
lay subsidy rolls as historical material soon finds that they present 
difficulties. The subsidies were a sensible means of raising money for 
the Crown at a time when more money was greatly needed. The old 
fifteenth and tenth was a bad tax, and when several fifteenths and 
tenths were levied together the unfairness was multiplied. When 
they were helped out by subsidies on land as well as personal property 
the combined levies were much more even in their incidence. But 
the subsidy was not fixed in form. There were frequent changes in 
the methods of assessment and collection, as in modern times there 
have been in the case of the income tax. Experiments went on 
throughout the sixteenth century, sometimes turning out vagaries 
like the tax on wool and lambs granted by a faithful flock to their 
“* little shepherd,”” Edward VI. Readers of Professor Tait’s intro- 
duction will gain a very clear idea of these changes, and will be fore- 
warned that in comparing one sixteenth-century tax with another 
they must carefully consult the relevant statutes. 

In her edition of the Twysden Lieutenancy Papers Miss Gladys 
Scott-Thomson supplements her earlier work on Lords Lieutenants im 
the Sixteenth Century. The greater part of the book consists of papers 
collected by Sir Roger Twysden, who was a deputy-lieutenant in Kent 
from 1660 to 1668. The documents refer mainly to two periods—to 
Sir Roger’s own term of office and to the age of Elizabeth, when an 
earlier Roger Twysden was a deputy-lieutenant. f 

The documents reproduced here give a vivid impression of one side 
of local administration—the recruitment and supervision of the 
county militia—which implied active and responsible work in Sir 
Roger's day. At that time standing armies were in great disfavour, 
and the militia was virtually the only defensive force in the country. 
For this reason lieutenancies and deputy-lieutenancies were much 
sought after; the duties of the office were taken very seriously by the 
holders and by the central government, and the work was regulated 
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afresh by the comprehensive Militia Act of 1662. However, interest 
did not mean efficiency, and there are signs of bungling in these papers, 
as when, during the Dutch War, urgent instructions from the Court 
to the lieutenants in Kent were delivered six weeks after the date of 
writing. In the entries relating to 1588 we catch some of the excite- 
ment of threatened invasion. A letter ordering Twysden to raise his 
band of light horse and come at once to Rochester is endorsed, ‘‘ for 
Her Majesties affaires, hast, hast, hast.” Particulars are given of 
those beacon lights which are always present to our minds when we 
think of the Armada. To take one instance: “ Shippway Beacon in 
the hundred of Streate was watched Anno 1588 by two men of everie 
household by turns at the charge of the same hundred only. It taketh 
fire from Farely, Rumney, Lydd, Dim Church, the helmes westward ; 
Postlinge, Caldam, Sandgate eastward.”’ 

The character of Sir Roger Twysden is clearly depicted in the 
introduction : a rather difficult colleague, but a very zealous adminis- 
trator, proud of his office, a student of its history, widely read, and an 
authority on law; altogether a striking contrast to the picture of a 
country gentleman drawn by Macaulay. 

Another side of administration, almost in the same period, is well 
illustrated by the Northamptonshire Quarter Sessions Records, edited 
with much care and ability by Miss Joan Wake, the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Northamptonshire Records Society. Some interesting 
supplementary material is given in several appendices, and the 
are is admirably full. Mr. S. A. Peyton has supplied a useful 
introduction, with abundant references, on the history of county 
justices. The documents printed are the files of records for certain 
Sessions of 1630, 1657 and 1658, the earliest files extant in this county. 
The entries show how the justices and their helpers were carrying out 
the duties imposed upon them by many successive statutes—* not 
loads, but stacks, of statutes,” as Lambard complained. That the 
laws were not very strictly enforced we may gather from the fact that 
sheriffs were seldom able to report the arrest of persons named in 
their precepts. As a rule the return was in this form: “ Infrano- 
minatus A. et ceteri persone infranominati non sunt inuenti in balliua 
mea.” However, in certain matters the justices were really active. 
They exercised some moral censorship, not only in dealing with gross 
offences, but. in regard to unlawful games, ‘‘ cursing and baning,” and 
sabbath-breaking (in such ways as “ sufforing persons to tipple on ye 
Lords day”). A great deal of attention was paid to the licensing 
and regular conduct of ale-houses. The frequent mention of highways 
suggests that the bad quality of seventeenth-century roads was due 
rather to lack of Raselolan and lack of interest on the part of the 
inhabitants than to any want of administrative zeal. By a statute of 
1530 justices had been charged with the repair of bridges, and as much 
practical interest was shown in this work as in the upkeep of roads. 
Another prominent feature of the records is the question of vagrancy, 
settlement and cottage-building. Although the Settlement Act of 
1662 made the problem larger and more complicated than it had been 
before, this Act was no new departure; it only carried on a movement 
which was already strong. The records show us the removal of paupers 

one parish to another, the whipping of vagabonds, the present- 
ment of constables for allowing vagrancy, and a great jealousy of the 
of cottages on waste land. In fact ‘‘ a regular crusade against 
half-vagrant, half-pauper class that sahsieted on the commons ” 
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was pursued for many generations, no doubt with a favourable effect 
on the rates, but “ at what expense of suffering we shall never know.” ! 
Finally, there was a good deal of activity in the presentment of 
recusants. 

On the other hand there is remarkably little mention of theft, 
Assessments of wages hardly figure here at all, because they were made 
in petty sessions. It is interesting, though scarcely surprising, that 
there are very few allusions to enclosure of common lands. The most 
entertaining material is to be found in the presentments from hundreds 
and parishes. They give collectively a lively and varied view of daily 
life. Quotation is difficult, because the effect is cumulative, but this 
parish presentment for 1757 may be taken as an example: 

Wee have nether allhouse nor baker nor boucher. and our hiwayes and pound 
and stockex are all in ourder and all uaggobans and stourdy begers are exsamaned 
and whipped according to the law 

I present Thomas Gurney for new erectinge a cottage upon our comon con- 
trary to the statuet. 

As the value of such material as quarter sessions records is greatly 
increased by comparison of different times and places, it is very much 
to be hoped that county societies and local authorities will do everything 
they can to help forward the good work of publication. 

ConRAD GILL. 


The Social and Political Ideas of some Great Thinkers of the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries. <A series of lectures, edited by F. J.C. 
HEARNSHAW. 1926. 220 pp. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


Txis volume is a very welcome addition to the two hitherto 
published in the same series. Since the fourth century B.c. there has 
probably been no century so crowded with great names significant in 
the development of political thought as the one between the appearance 
of Bodin’s Republic and the death of Spinoza in 1677, the period covered 
by these lectures. The reasons are not far to seek : it is the result of 
an actual political adjustment as far-reaching as Europe has ever 
known, to conditions most of which were wholly new, and this at a 
time of intense intellectual activity and of great and growing political 
self-consciousness. 

In his introductory lecture the editor admirably sums up the chief 
problems to which these new conditions had given rise: the problem of 
religious toleration, of the relations of Church and State, of the nature, 
the source and the limits of royal authority, of international relations, 
of the essential nature and the sanction of law, and of the social and 
economic bases of society and the State. Eight representative theorists 
are here chosen to illustrate the answers that this important century 
gave to these fundamental questions. The choice was difficult, and 
one might, for example, question the substitution of divine right with 
James I as its mouthpiece for the republicanism of Milton, among 
these answers; but on the whole the general trend of thought in this 
remarkable epoch could scarcely have been better indicated than 
through the works of the writers summarised and discussed in these 
lectures: of Bodin, Hooker, Suarez, James I of England, Grotius, 
Hobbes, Harrington and Spinoza. 

In the introduction Professor Hearnshaw applies the phrase “ the 
decadent baronage ” to the Calvinistic nobility of France in a rather 
indiscriminate way, and somewhat over-emphasises the “ anti- 

* Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce, ii. 576-7. 
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patriotic ” character of the whole Huguenot movement. The deep 
triotism of men like Hotman or Coligny can no more be questioned 
than that of L’Hépital, though their views certainly differed as to 
what was best for France. It seems equally undiscriminating to say 
in general of L’H6pital’s fellow Politiques that they were “ statesmen 
indifferent to religion,” as some of them no doubt were. In all France 
there must have been some beyond L’Hépital who were neither 
“ indifferent to religion ’’ nor “ demented sectaries.” In a summary 
so concise as this it is hard to avoid over-statements such as the ones 
above, or the assertion that ‘‘ the Catholic Church had lost its hold 
over the nation and had become unpopular, long before Henry VIII 
severed his connection with Rome.” But one hesitates in accepting a 
statement quite so sweeping as that “‘ the bulk of the English people ” 
of that time “ were believers in the State rather than in any Church,” 
or “ looked upon religion not as a private matter for the consideration 
and determination of the individual mind, conscience and will, but as 
a public affair to be settled for them by the appropriate authority,” 
much as had been the case in the Athens of Pericles, the Rome of 
Julius Ceasar and the Constantinople of Justinian. This statement 
expresses an important truth. Obedience has never been more stressed 
than in the early sixteenth century. As Mr. Hearnshaw himself aptly 
puts it, “Unless we realise that the political conception of religion 
was the one which dominated Tudor England, we shall misjudge such 
rsons as the Vicar of Bray, or William Cecil, or even Elizabeth 
erself.” But it would be exaggeration to regard all Englishmen as 
Vicars of Bray or Cecils or Elizabeths. The policy of these was above 
all secular, and only thus may Elizabeth be understood. So it was with 
many others, but it was not the policy approved by all, nor willingly 
adopted by all even in the obedient early sixteenth century. If the 
acquiescence of the bulk of the people in the ecclesiastical and religious 
changes of the time were wholly because religion was to them no matter 
of the individual conscience, then no historical explanation would 
appear for the adoption by Henry and Elizabeth of a via media approved 
by neither extreme. The bulk of the people did profoundly believe in 
obedience, but their acquiescence was also in part the result of an 
indefiniteness in the line between Catholic and Protestant which 
continued till the decrees of the Council of Trent, and of the adroit 
way in which Elizabeth made this indefiniteness serve her own secular 
views as to the highest good of her realm of England. Such adroitness 
would have been superfluous had there been among the people no 
conception of religion as a matter for the individual conscience. 

It is inevitable that among so many lectures by different authors 
there should appear some differences of opinion, and this is by no means 
undesirable. I should doubt, for example, whether Mr. J. W. Allen, 
who writes on Bodin, would accept the statement made elsewhere in 
the book that Hobbes’s ideas were a “‘ development and purification of 
Bodin’s conception of sovereignty.” Mr. Allen shows, in a keen and 
independent analysis of Bodin’s views on this subject, that the limita- 
tions upon the sovereign’s power admitted by him to exist in the 
fundamental law of the kingdom as well as in the law of nature, were 
no “inconsistent concession to the controversies of the moment,” as 
Professor Laski has termed them, nor simply the “‘ vague notion in the 
writer’s mind of what we call a constitution,” which seemed to fill 
Professor Dunning with astonishment; but an integral and essential 
part of his conception of sovereignty implied in the very structure of 
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the State itself. Hobbes’s view of this important matter is no develop. 
ment from Bodin, nor is it a “ purification.” Mr. Allen is undoubtedly 
right, though rather unorthodox, in saying that “between Hobbes 
and Bodin is no mere difference of degree, but a great gulf fixed.” He 
is careful to avoid expressing any “word of praise or censure” on 
Bodin’s own theory, but I suspect him nevertheless of a secret fondness 
for it. I hope the suspicion is well founded. 

The general level of these lectures is high, and the book will be found 
valuable by all students of the history of politica] thought in one of its 
most fascinating periods. C. H. McIuwar. 


English Women in Life and Letters. By M. Puiuies and W. T. 
Tomxinson. 1926. xviii+ 408 pp. Milford. 10s. 


Tats book describes, chiefly by quotations from contemporary 
sources, the position, education, and work of women from the days of 
Dorothy Osborne and Mrs. Pepys till the middle of the eighteenth 
century. There is also an introductory chapter illustrated from 
Chaucer and The Pasion Letters. The quotations are well chosen, the 
book is written with spirit, and the illustrations, for which the writers 
give full credit to Mr. John Johnson, Printer to the University of 
Oxford, are beyond praise. 

But unfortunately, judged by any standard of historical accuracy, 
the comments and explanatory passages are sometimes misleading, and 
tend to strengthen the misconceptions of social history which are 
fostered by old-fashioned text-books. In the first place, quotations 
are sometimes given with no indication of their source or date. For 
instance (p. 142), a passage is quoted to show that “ wages did not 
advance much through the century, but . . . were still thought ‘ over 
high.’”’ The passage in question is taken, though the writers do not 
say so, from Grosley’s well-known Tour, and what it shows is that to 
a Frenchman in 1765 the wages of London maid-servants appeared 
excessive. The writers say (p. 144) that there was little unemployment 
among maid-servants in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; 
they give no authority for this, and perhaps rely on the perennial 
complaints of mistresses that good servants were scarce. But the great 
number of servants out of place and subsisting in lodgings till their 
savings were spent appears to have been one of the social problems 
of London. It is deplored by that very experienced magistrate, Sir 
John Fielding, in the middle of the eighteenth century, and again by 
Colquhoun at the beginning of the nineteenth. 

The subject of apprenticeship as it affected girls is barely touched 
upon, but what is said of it is misleading. We are told (p. 346) that 
“in 1814 the ‘ Statute of Apprentices ’ which laid down rules for the 
treatment of apprentices was repealed, and after this date the aim of a 
master or mistress was not so much to train their apprentices as to get 
as much value as possible out of them.’’ The writers mean, or should 
mean, that in 1814 the clause of the Act of 5 Elizabeth c. 4, commonly 
known as the Statute of Artificers, making a seven-years apprenticeship 
in certain trades compulsory, was repealed. This Act did not “lay 
down rules for the treatment of apprentices,” and though the repeal of 
1814 may have reduced the number of apprentices it can hardly have 
affected their treatment. It was no new thing for masters and 
mistresses to get “‘ as much value as possible ’’ out of their apprentices, 
and cases of gross ill-treatment were common in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, as murder trials and quarter sessions records show. 
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The country housewife—the wife of the farmer or labourer—is 
described (p. 276) as providing for the clothing of her family by washing, 
carding, dyeing, spinning, and weaving raw wool, “ until about the 

ear 1760.” This is a strange generalisation from those who have read 
some at least of Defoe’s tracts. But the account given of the woollen 
industry, based on Defoe’s Tour, shows how the writers have mis- 
interpreted their authority and misunderstood the industrial structure 
described. Of the West Riding of Yorkshire we are told (p. 365) “‘ every 
house had its garden, its cow, its stream, its workshop, its piece of 
waste ground for bleaching cloth, and its horse ‘ to fetch home his [sic] 
woul... .” What Defoe actually says is that “ at every considerable 
house was a manufactory or workhouse ” with its stream of water 
“guided by gutters or pipes... . As every clothier must keep a 
horse . . . to fetch and carry for the use of his manufacture . . . so 
every manufacturer generally keeps a cow or two more for his 
family... .’ But clothiers and manufacturers were the industrial 
aristocracy of the district : Defoe goes on to say, 

Among the manufacturers’ houses are likewise scattered an infinite number of 
cottages or small dwellings in which dwell the workmen which are employed, the 
women and children of whom are always busy carding, spinning, etc., so that no 
hands being unemploy’d all can gain their bread from the youngest to the antient ; 
hardly any thing above four years but its hands are sufficient to itself. 

The upper-class house-wife is also misrepresented: Tabitha 
Bramble’s well-known letters to her brother’s housekeeper (in Humphrey 
Clinker) are quoted to show the duties of housekeeping. But Tabitha, 
we know, was a “ domestic demon,” noted for her “* rapacious avarice.”’ 
By parsimony and keeping the maid-servants employed in spinning, 
she was able, by “‘ dealing in cheeses and Welsh flannel,” the produce 
of her brother’s sheep and dairy, to amass a small fortune for herself. 
Her instructions about the spinning, the small-beer and the suitability 
of water as a drink for the servants, are by no means typical of 
eighteenth-century housekeeping in a country house, and are meant to 
illustrate the writer’s incredible meanness. M. D. Groras. 


Proceedings and Debates of the British Parliaments respecting North 
America, edited by L. F. Stock. Vol. II, 1689-1702. 1927. 
xv + 564 pp. The Carnegie Institution of Washington, D.C. 


Tats is the second instalment of a work whose aims and scope 
have already been described in History (x. 340). The first volume 
covered all the parliamentary proceedings from the Tudor period to 
1688, but after the Revolution of that year the interest of Parliament 
in the colonies became so much increased that the present volume is 
entirely occupied with the transactions of the short reign of William III. 
Interesting topics upon which there was considerable parliamentar 
discussion include the Board of Trade, the Darien colony (for whic 
the debates of the Scottish Parliament are reported), Captain Kidd, 
the Navigation Acts, Newfoundland, and the affairs of the Hudson’s 
Bay and Royal African Companies. The East India Companies were 
prominent as a subject of political strife at this period, but the plan 
of the work excludes any but incidental reference to their affairs. 
The index covers 35 pages and contains entries on all the prominent 
persons and a great number of minor characters of the time. The 
editor’s preface gives a useful survey of the material contained in the 
volume, and this material has been drawn, as before, from a number 
of sources which supplement the official Journals. These latter, by 
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reason of their poor indexing and huge bulk, have always been for. 
midable works to tackle, and the thanks of students will be accorded 
to the present editor and his assistants for segregating and arrangin 
the colonial material in a manner which will save time and facilitate 
accurate research. J. A. WiuiaMson, 


Jefferson and Hamilton: The Struggle for Democracy in America. By 
G. Bowers. 1925. xvii+ 530 pp. Constable. 2ls. 

Life and Letters of Thomas Jefferson. By F. W. Hirst. 1926. 
xviii + 588 pp. Macmillan. 25s. 


From the days of Themistocles and Aristides down to those of 
Pitt and Fox and Disraeli and Gladstone, political contests have been 
peculiarly absorbing and dramatic when conflicting principles have 
been as it were personified in two eminent rivals. This applies to 
the extremely interesting twelve years’ conflict which followed the 
acceptance of the American Constitution, when the two protagonists 
were Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson. Both declared 
themselves to be loyal to the Constitution, both were included in 
Washington’s first Ministry, but, after a brief period of cordial co- 
operation, they parted company as to the methods and the aims 
which were to govern the working of the written Constitution. 
Hamilton desired to strengthen the central administration, to repress 
disorders with a strong hand, and to base the new edifice upon the 
support of the propertied classes; whereas Jefferson was on the side 
of state rights, of individual liberty, and of extreme democracy. 
Differences must have arisen in any case, but they degenerated into a 
bitter personal quarrel owing to the course of contemporary events 
in revolutionary France, and, after the outbreak of the European war, 
to the difficulty of holding an impartial balance between the two chief 
belligerents, France and England. 

Mr. Bowers has sought to give new interest and dramatic force 
to the great struggle by fitting it into the social and political back- 
ground of the time. For this purpose he has ransacked contemporary 
memoirs, diaries, letters and newspapers, and he brings upon the stage 
a large number of the secondary personages who backed one side or 
the other. And to a great extent he has succeeded in giving a vivid, 
albeit a rather repulsive, picture of American society and American 
politics during the closing years of the eighteenth century. But his 
success is counterbalanced by an irritating style. He seems to have 
so stee himself in the journalistic diatribes of those outspoken 
times that he has acquired some of their worst characteristics. One 
instance may suffice. The emigrants from France to the United 
States may not have been attractive to a bigoted democrat, but even 
at the time he might have hesitated to call them “ the putrid offal of 
the defunct court of Versailles,”’ as Mr. Bowers does (p. 377). 

Mr. Hirst’s book is very different. It has none of Mr. Bowers’ 
literary demerits, it covers a much longer period, and it does not 
attempt to give such a wealth of detail. Mr. Hirst draws an admirable 
pag ee of life in Virginia, and of Jefferson’s delight in the home which 

e built in his native state. He tells the story of Jefferson’s life 
with adequate clearness, though the need of compression compels him 
at times to assume on the part of his readers a knowledge which many 
of them in this country may not possess. There is little in the story 
that is new, and indeed the Selleminiens have been so industrious 
that there can be little left to discover. If the book has a fault it is 
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that the narrative is too frequently interrupted by contentious para- 
graphs. If Mr. F. 8S. Oliver, the brilliant biographer of Hamilton, 
was to be denounced or confuted, it might have been done in footnotes 
or in an appendix. A more technical defect is a faultily compiled 
index. A cursory glance at it suggests that there were three Alexander 
Hamiltons referred to in the book. There is really only one. 

The contentious spirit which pervades both books is perhaps almost 
inevitable in writers who deal with a period of contention. But it 
can be overdone. Now that more than a hundred years have elapsed, 
it is not really necessary for the admirers of Hamilton to belittle 
Jefferson, or for those of Jefferson to besmirch Hamilton. It is not 
really denied that both were inspired by a genuine desire to serve 
their country, that both did, in fact, render to it eminent services. 
The United States would not be so successful a state if it lacked the 
stability which it owes to Hamilton, or the love of liberty which it 
largely owes to Jefferson. The statues of the two men stand side 
by side in the grounds of Columbia University, and it is fitting that 
they should be so grouped. R. Lopes. 


Political Unrest in Upper Canada, 1815-1836. By AmEEN DunHaM. 
1927. 210 pp. Longmans. 9s. 


Tus is the first volume of the Royal Colonial Institute Imperial 
Studies—a series which, as Dr. Rendall, the chairman of the Imperial 
Studies Committee of the Institute, explains in an introductory note, 
has been planned “ to enable young students to get their early efforts 
published.” The Committee is to be congratulated not only on this 
timely and generous enterprise, but also on its successful inauguration. 
Miss Dunham’s thesis, which obtained the Ph.D. degree at the Uni- 
versity of London, is admirable. She has wisely chosen one of those 
fields of colonial history which every text-book treats in outline, but 
which have never yet been studied and described in detail or with 
full examination of the sources. The growth of the political unrest 
in Upper Canada which culminated in the Rebellion of 1837 has long 
been a familiar theme, if only from the graphic summary in the 
Durham Report ; but now for the first time the details have been filled 
in, the perspective adjusted, and the actual mistakes, which few 
outlines or summaries can avoid, corrected. Miss Dunham dis- 
tinguishes and describes the various threads in the tangled con- 
troversy, of which, of course, the purely constitutional issue was only 
one. Her facts are strictly documented, and many of them are both 
new and significant. She writes clearly and argues well, and she 
understands, unlike some colonial historians, the contemporary political 
atmosphere in England. Perhaps the most valuable chapters are 
those which deal with the birth of the idea of Responsible Government 
in its true sense in Upper Canada about 1828, and with Governor 
Head’s masterly, if mistaken, tactics. All students of Canadian 
history will be grateful to Miss Dunham; and they will wish that she 
could have continued her tale. The rising of ’37 was doubtless a 
relatively small affair; but a full and impartial account of it has long 
been needed. R. CouPLanD. 


Cavour et ’ Unité Italienne. By Paut Matrer. Vols. II (1848-1856) 
= ITI (1856-1861). Paris: F. Alcan. 1925 and 1927. 415 + 
99 pp. 


In his first volume, dealing with Cavour’s youth, Professor Matter 
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could not but follow in Ruffini’s steps, but here he had no recent and 
comprehensive work to guide him, though most details had already been 
investigated and settled. Of the large number of monographs and 
articles published in Italy and elsewhere on his subject no important 
item seems to have escaped M. Matter, as the footnotes amply testify; 
and he has himself added to the information which was previously 
available. He makes it clearer, for instance, than I believe it has been 
held hitherto to be, that, also in 1848, France was not averse to lend 
military help to the King of Sardinia (ii. 35); that the famous words 
about “il grido di dolore” which Victor Emmanuel spoke on 10 
January 1859 had been revised and probably suggested by Deans Ill 
(iii. 129); that neither Prince Jerome nor Napoleon ever aimed at 
constituting a French kingdom in central Italy (iii. 205). His infor. 
mation is unfailingly accurate, and he always refers to original docu- 
ments and authoritative works. Sometimes he would appear to sacrifice 
his own personality for the sake of minute accuracy, but such an 
impression is unwarranted: though he seldom seems to me to attain 
eloquence of exposition and dramatic power, he gains by his method 
in convincing force what he may lose in eloquence. His picture is the 
result of minute strokes of the brush, not of big splashes of colour, and 
the result is as certain and probably more enduring. He is accurate, 
but he is never pedantic: a pedant would have eschewed a fair 
number of misprints in Italian names and words. In one or two 
points articles which have appeared since the publication of these 
volumes would have modified or corrected some particulars. Senator 
Salata has shown that Charles Albert was not recognised by the 
Austrians when he crossed their lines after his abdication; and it has 
been shown elsewhere that when Cavour, during the operations of 
1859, took charge also of the War Department, his unnecessary plans 
for the defence of Turin proved that even genius has some limitations. 
There was something almost comic in his strategy; and a knowledge 
of this episode would have added a significant line to the portrait of 
Cavour, for it shows the Prime Minister’s boundless self-confidence and 
his proportionately limited trust in the ability of his collaborators. 

ut these are minutie. The solid merit of this work rests in the 
insight which M. Matter shows and his constant impartiality and 
fairness. Romance does not appeal to him, catch-phrases he 
abominates. Mazzini’s activities he is inclined to look upon from 
Cavour’s angle; Garibaldi’s military brilliancy does not obscure the 
vision or hinder the evaluation of his political oscillations. No doubt 
the author lays stress on Cavour’s merits, but Cavour’s mistakes and 
defects are not passed over in silence. He is never carried away by 
enthusiasm; and I should say that if he ever seems, and I should not 
say that he is, partial to Cavour, such a partiality depends on a special 
appeal which the level-headed mentality of the statesman possesses for 
this level-headed historian. To prove this would be easy. Bettino 
Ricasoli’s doings have been recently singled out for particular praise 
by Professor Hancock; here Ricasoli is placed in his proper light; 
many historians have laid stress on England’s support of the Italian 
cause, M. Matter points out the reasons for Lord John Russell’s and 
Palmerston’s support, just as he shows the causes of the opposition of 
Lord Clarendon, Lord Malmesbury and the Prince Consort. He can 
hardly have seen a letter of Cavour’s to Correnti on this subject 
(quoted by Luzio in Corriere della Sera, 2 April 1927), but Cavour's 
disillusionment about England’s diplomacy he guesses correctly. 
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Finally, he never tries, as so many have done, to exalt Cavour at the 
expense of Victor Emmanuel; on the contrary, he is much fairer to 
this truly remarkable king than Cavour himself was. 
Military operations are rapidly summed up, popular feeling is 
briefly indicated, but political movements and the clash of the greater 
rsonalities are told in this work with a truthfulness and fairness that 
could scarcely be surpassed. C. Forieno. 


Histoire du Peuple Anglais au XIX* Siécle. Epilogue. Par Elie 
Halévy. Vol. I, Les Impérialistes au Pouvoir, 1895-1905. 1926. 
vi + 420 pp. Hachette. 


M. Hatfvy has turned aside (not, we hope, indefinitely) from his 
great work on nineteenth-century England to write the epilogue of that 
unfinished story. The epilogue is by no means an improvisation. It 
has been simmering in his mind for thirty years, and its materials have 
been laboriously collected in the course of his duties as a teacher at the 
Ecole libre des sciences politiques. We doubt whether any English 
writer could have given us an account so full, so clear, so impartial, and 
so well documented, of the ten years’ ascendancy of the Unionist party 
from 1895 to 1905. At all events no Englishman has done so, and 
M. Halévy accordingly takes his place in that select band of French 
historians who have taught us our own history better than we could 
learn it for ourselves. His narrative is sufficiently detailed to be 
welcome to those who followed from one day to another the events that 
hedescribes. It is also sufficiently philosophic to appeal to others whose 
memories do not run back to 1895 or 1905, and who demand a reasoned 
exposition of the forces that transformed Victorian England into 
something new and strange and perhaps (as M. Halévy suggests with 
courteous diffidence) degenerate, incoherent, self-conscious, and 
infirm of purpose. 

Certainly the year 1895 marks the end of an era. For M. Halévy 
the dominant and characteristic figure of the next ten years is Joseph 
Chamberlain, the man to whom above all others were due the downfall 
of the Gladstonian party, the rise of an imperialist party, the first steps 
towards a Bismarckian policy of social reform, and the conversion of 
Liberals and Unionists alike to a new course in diplomacy. M. Halévy 
does not like Chamberlain or imperialism. As a moralist he ranges 
himself with the Gladstonians (p. 93). As an historian he is critical of 
the clumsiness of a policy which seemed to estrange all the continental 
Powers (pp. 20-23), and culminated in the rather grotesque project of 
an alliance of the “Teutonic” Powers (pp. 50-1). Finally, as a 
patriotic Frenchman he does not altogether realise how many diffi- 
culties, not’ all of them due to British prejudices or ambitions, made a 
rapprochement to France and Russia seem even more chimerical than 
a pan-Teutonic league, in the years 1897-1902. But M. Halévy is 
generally fair to the individuals and the parties whom he instinctively 
disliked. He holds that British policy, in this period, was guided by 
public opinion, expressing itself rather fitfully and emotionally in 
newspaper articles and other occasional publications. How these 
gusts arose he does not always endeavour to explain. Perhaps he 
believes that many of them were capricious and irrational. But he 
describes them with careful references to contemporary literature ; and 
he invites us rather to study the aspirations and the ions which 
this literature reveals than to fix our attention on the logomachies of 
diplomatic correspondence. Thus, after pointing out that Great 
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Britain had the worst of the argument in the semi-juridical debates 
which preceded the South African war, he suggests that the real issues 
were hardly touched upon by President Kruger or Sir Alfred Milner (pp. 
68-70); and he — a,similar attitude in relating the proposals and 
counter-proposals which passed between London and Berlin at various 
dates before the end of 1902 (pp. 125-30). He even suggests that the 
Anglo-French entente of 1904 was produced by that storm of criticism 
which broke out in 1903 when Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne showed 
an inclination to assist the building of the Bagdad railway (p. 391). 
This hypothesis can hardly be tested until more information about the 
genesis of the entente is available. The German official documents do 
not help us much. But we shall know more when the British docu- 
ments, edited by Dr. Gooch and Dr. Temperley, begin to appear. 
They should at least enable us to test the hypothesis, which M. Halévy 
propounds, that Chamberlain approved of the entente, although it was 
opposed by the Duke of Devonshire and the recognised organs of the 
imperialist party. 

M. Halévy has made a systematic study of the Eckardstein memoirs, 
which he regards as on the whole trustworthy, and of the relevant 
volumes of Die Grosse Politik. He does not appear to have used 
Brandenburg’s work, From Bismarck to the World-War, which in- 
cidentally throws a good deal of light on the stages of the transition 
from Chamberlain’s policy to that of Lord Lansdowne. But the chief 
lacunz in M. Halévy’s illuminating chapters on foreign policy are due 
to the regrettable delay in the publication of the British materials. 
These should tell us, for example, what were the views of Chamberlain 
about the future of the Portuguese colonies and the Anglo-German 
agreement of 1898 upon that subject (p. 53); what was the real 
substance of the conversations with Wilhelm II at Windsor in 1899 
and at Sandringham in 1902 (pp. 109, 126); and what was the 
purpose of the visit of the King of Portugal to England in 1902 
(p. 126). But the answers to these conundrums are not likely to alter 
any of the main conclusions of M. Halévy, who always shows a wise 
reserve in drawing inferences. 

The chapters which M. Halévy has written about the home — 
of the Unionists are less provisional in character. He has gone deeply 
into the educational controversies which preceded the Education Act 
of 1902 (pp. 131-200), and his accounts of the trade-union movement 
(pp. 201-69) and of the tariff-reform campaign (pp. 270-339) are 
comprehensive and illuminating. Less conspicuous in the table of 
contents, but of the greatest value to his readers, are his succinct 
appreciations of different schools of thought—Imperialism, (pp. 6-19) 
Hegelianism (p. 133), Fabianism (p. 134), Pragmatism (p.°171), Neo- 
Catholicism (pp. 176-9). M. Halévy recognises generously enough that, 
if these ten years were an age of decadence, at all events the decadents 
were thinking furiously about problems of policy and conduct for which 
liberalism had provided no satisfactory solution. 

H. W. C. Davis. 


The Social Revolution in Austria. By C. A. Macartney. 1926. 
xi +- 288 pp. Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. Macartney is to be congratulated on what is probably the 
most penetrating and fair-minded analysis of post-war Austria. He 
has prefaced it by an excellent survey of the main factors in the old 
Habsburg Monarchy, in two chapters entitled ‘‘ The Dynasty” and 
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“The People.” This and the chapters on the collapse in the autumn 
of 1918 and the formation of the new Austrian Republic are intended 
to provide the explanation as to how “ the Monarchy and the feudal 
system dropped away like over-ripe fruits from a tree.” He devotes 
special attention to the regionalism which is so marked a feature of the 
resent Austria, and above all to the Socialist experiments of which 
ienna has been the scene and which explain the reserve of the other 
provinces. But though himself specially interested in the unique 
urban problem of Vienna and in the socialistic legislation of the first 
-war period and the compromise which resulted from the even 
lance of forces between the Social Democratic and Christian Socialist 
parties, Mr. Macartney assigns due importance to the peasant in 
Austria and treats the peasant problem with real sympathy. He 
rightly lays stress upon the fundamental rdle of Catholicism, and 
proves himself to be a keen observer when he points out that the 
dynasty “was hated for what it involved rather than for what it 
was” (p. 53), and that the Catholic Church “is the real enemy of 
Socialism . . . the living representative of the old order . . . the 
chief stay of the Monarchy, but more powerful even than that, for she 
has outlived it.” (Here in passing it is important to note that Mr. 
Macartney sometimes uses the word “ Monarchy ” in the ordinary 
English sense of “‘ dynasty,” and not exclusively in the specific Austrian 
sense of “ the state as a whole ’’; and the result is slightly confusing.) 
It should be added that where he refers to the other races of the former 
Dual Monarchy he is on less sure ground. It is distinctly misleading to 
speak of Dr. Kramér and his party as “ the first to work methodically 
for the break-up of the Monarchy.”” Here Mr. Macartney unconsciously 
reflects the view accepted by Austrian Pan-German circles : in reality 
Kramaf, though a strong Russophil and a keen critic of the Triple 
Alliance and Vienna’s dependence upon Berlin, was always ready in 
pre-war days to accept an honourable compromise between Vienna 
and Prague. Again, it is quite inaccurate to say that “the Czechs 
had set up a Government abroad and offered the Crown of Bohemia 
to the Grand Duke Nicholas ” (p. 68). A tiny group of reactionary 
Czechs in Kiev favoured that solution early in the war, but the Czech 
National Council, out of which the Czechoslovak Government even- 
tually evolved, had quite other ideas. And again, the Czechs were 
recognised by the Allies, not early in 1918, as is stated on p. 76, but 
only in August of that year, when the tide was rapidly turning against 
Germany. It is also misleading to say that “the German Nation- 
alists ” in Austria “ had for years made ” union with Germany “ part 
of their programme ”’ (p. 90). This only applies to the Pan-German 

wing, and not to the other German parties of Austria. 

R. W. Seton-WartTson. 


British and Foreign State Papers, 1923 (in two parts). Volumes cxvii 
and cxviii. 696 and 1186 pp. 1926. H.M. Stationery Office. 
£1 7s. 6d. each. 


TxEsE volumes, amongst much technical material, contain as usual 
many documents of first-rate historical importance. The Washington 
agreement is the first important achievement in the limitation of naval 
armaments. The principle of arbitration is illustrated by treaties 
between Afghanistan and Persia, Latvia and Esthonia, Venezuela, 

cuador and the Argentine; while the League of Nations’ section 
gives us the rules for the Permanent Court of Justice. 
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The War still provides much material of settlement. This includes 
the much-criticised treaty of Lausanne, the Convention between 
Turkey and Greece, of which Article 1, though doubtless necessary to 
avoid even worse evils, is a standing witness to the widespread and 
deep-rooted hatreds aroused by modern war: “II sera procédé dés 
le premier mai 1923 a |’échange obligatoire des ressortissants turcs 
de religion grecque-orthodoxe établis sur les territoires turcs et des 
ressortissants grecs de religion musulmane sur les territoires grecs,” 
The frontiers of Poland are settled by the decision of the Council of 
Ambassadors, and those of Esthonia and Latvia by mutual agree. 
ment; Germany and Poland supply an immense document embodyi 
the modus vivendi in Upper Silesia; while Greece and Jugo-Slavia 
settle the question of transit for the latter power to Salonica. 

Treaties of amity provide examples of interest, as between Germany 
and Russia at Rapallo, Turkey and Poland, and, a most interesting 
and instructive document, between Turkey and Russia. Definite 
defensive treaties are made between Turkey and Afghanistan, and 
Latvia and Esthonia. The special interests of Italy are recognised 
by the declaration of the “ Big Four” respecting the independence 
and integrity of Albania and the means to be adopted to preserve it 
against encroachment. The League of Nations continues to give 
mandates to the victors to administer their spoils. 

This year includes a larger batch than usual of constitutions. 
Afghanistan, China, Danzig, Egypt and Norway have all been through 
the process of creation or revision. Is it to be regarded as a pathetic 
or hopeful sign that all these, like the other examples of the last few 
years, though made by peoples of such different characteristics and 
civilisations, speak in slant the same identical and lofty terms of 
the freedom of the individual, the guarantees of good government, 
and the administration of justice? Of those which lie before us, that 
of Norway is the most reticent on these great subjects, but no one 
will for that reason suspect Norway of being badly governed. 

. R. CRUTTWELL. 


Syllabus on International Relations. By P.T. Moon. 1925. xix + 280 
pp. The Macmillan Company. 8s. 6d. 


WE are accustomed to expressions of regret and even of resentment 
with regard to the attitude of aloofness from Europe and European 
roblems which seems to have been adopted by politicians in the 
nited States since the downfall of President Wilson and the refusal 
to enter the League of Nations. It is, therefore, rather startling to find 
that these problems, their historical antecedents, and the attempts 
to solve them, are studied in America, especially in the Eastern States, 
with a zeal and a thoroughness which are not paralleled in this or any 
other European country. Many scholars have questioned whether 
contemporary history is a good educational subject, but across the 
Atlantic this doubt seems to be little entertained. Perhaps the very 
aloofness of America may remove some of the difficulties which would 
make British Universities hesitate to institute courses on such con- 
troversial subjects as the origin of the Great War. 

A conspicuous illustration of the thoroughness with which American 
teachers have grappled with the problem of teaching contemporary 
history is to be found in the volume before us. Professor Moon is 
responsible for the drafting, but he has been assisted by a group of 
distinguished teachers connected with Columbia University. The 
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result of their conjoint labours is a very full and instructive syllabus 
covering the whole ground of recent —— under the headings of 
Nationalism, Imperialism, Militarism, the History of International 
Relations, the Policies of the Great Powers, Economic Problems of 
International Relations, Problems of Diplomacy, and International 
O-ganisation. The syllabus breaks these up into sub-headings, and 
a‘taches to each references to the most useful books on the subject ; and 
it gives at the end a bibliography of the books recommended in the 
text. The book should be of the greatest use to teachers, students, 
politicians, members of the League of Nations Union, and all who are 
interested in international problems. The very fact that the syllabus 
and the bibliography are primarily drawn up for American students 
makes them the more interesting and comprehensive. We know too 
little in this country of the invaluable contributions which have been 
made to European history by American scholars. This book will 
reveal some of them. It is an inevitable misfortune that a bibliography 
on such a subject so quickly becomes out of date. It was published 
in 1925, and it would be an admirable exercise for a student to add 
those works of first-rate importance which have appeared during the 
last two years and a half. R. Lopae. 


The Lives of Great Men. Part i, Julius Cesar to Warwick the King- 
maker; ii, Christopher Columbus to King George V. By G. H. 
Reep. 1926. 96 pp.each. Black. 1s. each, paper; 1s. 3d., cloth. 

A First History of England. 3rd edition. By M. W. Keatince. 1926. 
189 pp. Black. 2s. 6d. 

Tales of our Ancestors. Series i, Elizabeth to James II. xvi + 205 pp. 
ii, Anne to Victoria. xii+ 174 pp. 1926. By W. P. Drury. 
Dent. 1s. 6d. each. 

State and Commons. Vol. i, to 1485. By H. Attsopp. x + 180 pp. 
2s. 3d. ii, 1485-1832. By R. B. Mowar. xix + 115 + 134 pp. 
2s. 8d. iii, 1832-1921. By S. S. Cameron. xix + 164 pp. 
2s. 3d. 1926. Bell. 

The Building of the Modern World. Book ii, 1453-1660; iii, 1660- 
1795; iv, since 1789. By J. A. Brenpon. 1925. viii+ 191, 
viii + 199, and viii + 224 pp. Arnold. 2s. 6d. each. 

Makers of British History. Book i, 1066-1603; ii, 1603-1793; iii. 
1793-1914. By R. B. Mowar. 1926. 192, 192, and 224 pp. 
Arnold. 2s. 6d. each. 

Britain and Her Commonwealth. By F. J. Goutp. 1925. 62 pp. 
Watts. Is. 


Tue writer of school text-books of history has an unenviable task. 
He must be brief, to satisfy the requirements of his publisher and allay 
the clamours of impecunious parents; he must be lucid and interesting, 
to capture, if possible, the attention of unwilling readers; he must be 
accurate, to satisfy such conscientious scruples as he possesses and 
avert the wrath of the reviewer. Brevity naturally comes first, for 
those who hold the purse-strings cannot be denied; but between the 
remaining requirements an endless rivalry prevails. 

_ Naturally it is in the more elementary text-books that the tempta- 
tion to present history in a romantic dress is specially strong, and upon 
Mr. Reed, Dr. Keatinge, and Col. Drury, who all write for children of 
eight to twelve years of age, suspicion inevitably falls. From a critical 
examination, however, the first two emerge with credit. Dr. Keatinge 

roduced an admirable work, with over a hundred excellent 
0. 47.—VoL, XII. bd 
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illustrations. Mr. Reed occasionally allows his desire for simplicity 
or effectiveness to run away with him. It is surely, for instance, a 
serious perversion of history to say that King John in Magna Carta 
promised “not to take any taxes except those sanctioned by the 
barons and the clergy,”’ and rather cruel to repeat Macaulay’s fable 
about Marlborough’s betrayal of Talmash. But as a rule Mr. Reed is 
as accurate as space will allow. 

The same cannot be said about Col. Drury. One views with appre- 
hension the list of works he has consulted. Can a satisfactory picture 
of the French Revolution be obtained by combining Louis Madelin 
with Nesta Webster? Is Frederick Chamberlin the best authority 
on Elizabeth, or Alfred Noyes on Drake? Col. Drury has certainly 
achieved his object of telling twelve quite attractive stories which may 
rouse an interest in history; but they are scarcely history themselves. 

The three following series are all intended for more advanced 
pupils, and each has its own particular feature to commend it. In 
State and Commons stress is laid on the essential unity of history, and 
an effort is made to combine the industrial, social and political history 
of Britain in one narrative, each period being regarded first from the 
point of view of the governors and then from the point of view of the 
governed. The theory is excellent, but the practice gives one an 
impression of overcrowding. Mr. Brendon, in somewhat the same 
spirit, insists on the mistake of isolating English history, and gives 
a sketch of general history in which Britain occupies distinctly less 
than the space which might fairly have been assigned to her. Mr. 
Mowat, on the other hand, like Mr. Reed, strikes the personal note, 
and centres his sketch of British history round some forty or fifty 
prominent individuals. It is difficult to agree with his idea that kings 
should necessarily be excluded from the list, but his characters are well 
chosen and his method not unsuccessful. All these series are com- 
petently written, and, with the exception of State and Commons, well 
illustrated. 

Mr. Gould’s booklet is a result of the movement to promote the 
international spirit in history. It is a syllabus extending from the 
earliest times to 1914, laying special stress on social and political 
progress, art, science and religion; and it may be recommended as 
suggesting many topics and branches of history which are only too 
often neglected. ANDREW BROWNING. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Mr. Apot¥ Wa.gy’s bulky volume, A Pageant of India (Constable, 
158.), deals with the picturesque and romantic aspect of the history of 
India. In many ways it succeeds in attaining what appears to have 
been the author’s object. It gives a connected view of the kings, 
dynasties and faiths that have played their part upon the Indian 
stage; and it does this in a generally lively and interesting manner. 
The author has made good use of Tod’s Rajasthan, Manucci’s Storia 
do Mogor, and other works of the sort. Its weakness lies in the fact 
that, as a pageant must, it often sacrifices accuracy to the picturesque. 
The author would be false to his aim if he turned aside to discuss 
whether or not Akbar slew Hemu, or whether the old story about 
Jahangir and Nur Mahal was historical. Both anecdotes were 
attractive, and both therefore must go in. In the same way, we have 
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at great length the story of Chandragupta’s service under Alexander 
without any indication of the slender evidence on which it rests. 
Judged as a serious attempt to convey history, the book has other 
defects. The spelling has the worst of faults, inconsistency. We have, 
for instance, such a solecism as Qualandar set beside Kandahar; and 
in detail the narrative is frequently incorrect. An ’araba is not an 
arquebus ; Bundelkhand is not north of Bihar; the Eastern Indian 
colonies were not Mauryan; the Venetians built no galleys at Cambay ; 
and so on. These are the defects which are usually associated with 
the qualities which Mr. Waley seeks; but they are not the defects of 
those qualities. We cannot recommend the present volume to others 
than those who will be content with a lively narrative often inaccurate 
in detail. 

In her Stories from French History (Harrap, 2s. 6d.) Miss E. C. 
Price has provided a most attractive introduction to the knowledge 
of that great country of which it has been truly said that its history 
is never dull. Her chapters are beautifully written; they contain 
quotations from contemporary writers, are evidently based on more 
than the ordinary secondary authorities, and are illustrated by some 
charming pictures. Perhaps to children reading French history for 
the first time they would convey a rather vague impression; they are 
really more interesting for someone who has already a knowledge of 
the subject and who can understand the background and fill up the 
facts of the picture. They would be excellent as an addition to lessons 
on French history; alone they would be difficult, even if fascinating, 
reading. The language too is not that of a story for children, but rather 
for the adult. This is, however, no drawback. It is not desirable to 
write down to the young, and it is doubtful if the young themselves 
really appreciate it. Some of the stories would appeal at once to any 
young reader,—the legend of Sainte Geneviéve, the history of Jeanne 
d’Are, the account of the life of the heroic Bayard and the death of 
Henri Quatre; but certain chapters are pictures rather than 
stories, and the pictures are not so clear as one would expect. It is 
doubtful if a very exact idea could be gained of such notable fi eS as 
Louis IX and Louis XI; whilst the chapters on Etienne Marcel and 
the risings of the Fronde are difficult to follow. But the book is 
excellent reading for anyone, perhaps even more for the teacher than 
the taught, and above all it has the very great merit of inspiring further 
inquiry and awaking a lively interest in the story of France. E. C. L. 


Proressor W. J. Harte of University College, Exeter, has done 
well to publish Gleanings from the Common-place Book of John Hooker 
relating to the City of Exeter, 1485-1590 (Exeter : Wheaton, 2s. 6d.), 
which we believe (its repository is not here stated) is Book 51 of the 
Corporation MSS. (see the Historical MSS. Commission Report, City 
if Exeter, pp. 340,349). Hooker, who was born in or about 1526, is well 
known as the author of a Description of Exeter (which Professor Harte 
has re-edited) and other works, as the editor of the 1586—7 edition of 
Holinshed’s “ Chronicles ” with large additions, many of which were 
80 little to the taste of Elizabeth’s government that about 150 pages 
were cancelled, and as the uncle and early patron of the more famous 
author of the Ecclesiastical Polity. 

A number of passages relating to the writer and his family are 
excerpted, and it is noticeable that its original name of Nowell was 
still used in formal deeds as late as 1575. There are many interesting 
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notices of public events, especially of the earlier (1497) of the two 
western insurrections in which Exeter was attacked by the insurgents 
and of the operation of the Reformation in the city. Professor Harte 
does not tell us in his short preface to what extent these were incor. 

rated in Hooker’s additions to Holinshed. We do not remember to 
hows seen elsewhere the lively account of Latimer’s sermons at Exeter 
in 1534. A note that many were anxious to represent the city in the 
first Parliament of Elizabeth reminds us that the feeling of this duty 
as a burden was a thing of the past. On the more doubtful results 
of Drake’s voyages Hooker has some remarks as incisive as the criticism 
of Elizabeth’s ministers in Holinshed which gave such offence. 

As the son and grandson of mayors of Exeter and himself chamber. 
lain of the city with the custody of its records, Hooker had unequalled 
opportunities for his self-imposed task of preserving its past history. 
He notes that all its records before 1307 were lost with the exception 
of a single court roll of Henry III’s reign which he found in a tailor’s 
shop. Is this roll still in existence? Among the passages 
on the history of the city’s constitution is one which the late Professor 
Freeman seems to quote with an absolutely different conclusion. 
As given by him, the result of a dispute as to the election of the mayor 
in 1496 was “ that the mayor and four-and-twenty of the said Common 
Council should elect the Mayor and all other officers of the said city” 
(Historic Towns, Exeter, p. 147). In the Common-place Book the 
election of the officers and of the twenty-four for the following year 
was to be made by the (sitting) twenty-four afforced by twelve of “ the 
moste best and descrete Citisens ” (p. 22). This contradiction needs 
resolving. 

The dates are those of the mayoral year, beginning at Michaelmas, 
and may cause mistakes unless the editor’s note on p. 8 is carefully 
observed. It might have been more emphatic. J.T 


In the preface to La Pensée Frangaise au XVIII* Siecle (Colin, 
9 frs.) M. D. Mornet explains that it has been his object to produce, 
not a history of literature, but a consecutive and methodic history 
of French thought in the eighteenth century. This object he has 
achieved with remarkable success, if we consider how narrowly limited 
was his space. Beginning with a notice of the state of education 
and of literature, he goes on to trace the influence of society upon men 
of letters. He then describes the earlier form of rationalism exemplified 
in such men as St. Evremond and Bayle. Next he traces the growth 
of the new spirit of observation and experiment, which transformed, 
not merely the study of nature, but also history, and deeply affected 
literature. He passes on to examine the philosophy and literature of 
sentiment, and ends with a sketch of the processes by which the new ideas 
were diffused. Great as is the knowledge which M. Mornet has packed 
into little more than 200 pages, it is easy to see that he has still greater 
knowledge in reserve. Many fresh and acute observations attest his 
independence of mind. He is impartial even to the almost total 
suppression of his own opinions and singularly accurate. His style 
is eminently lucid and readable. Little books on great subjects, 
when good, are of most use to those who have read much. But the 
beginner who bears in mind that no handbook can dispense with the 
study of original texts will find M. Mornet’s book an admirable 
introduction to an extensive subject. F. C. M. 


Tue title of the late M. Augustin Cochin’s book, Les Sociéiés de 
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Pensée et la Révolution en Bretagne, 1788-1789 (Champion, 35 frs.), 
hardly prepares the reader for the character of the work. It is well 
known that in Brittany, as in some other parts of France, the year 
preceding the assembly of the States-General was marked by grave 
disturbances. The edicts directed against the Parlements led to 
resistance by those powerful Courts with the support of the noblesse 

nerally. M. Cochin’s object in relating the course of events in 
Brittany is to show, first, that the resistance to the Government was 
inspired and organised by what he calls the sociétés de pensée, in other 
words, societies founded for various intellectual or at least professedly 
non-political objects, including the Freemasons, and, secondly, that this 
resistance was not really the expression of popular feeling, but a highly 
artificial thing worked up by factious doctrinaires for purposes with 
which the general public had no sympathy. It may be said that it 
matters little now if this were so in Brittany in the year 1788. But 
the book before us was intended by M. Cochin to be part of a larger 
work in which he hoped to establish similar conclusions with regard 
to the Revolution generally, and thus it bears upon the wider question, 
always alluring but hardly capable of a precise answer, how far the 
Revolution was due to a spontaneous outbreak of popular feeling, and 
how far it came to be controlled and perverted by a comparatively 
small number of astute politicians. M. Cochin appears to have taken 
immense pains and to have worked through large masses of original 
material. The whole of his second volume is devoted to the evidence 
for statements in the first. His book is, therefore, of value, although 
his tone suggests that anxiety to work out a thesis into all its extreme 
consequences which is peculiarly apt to mislead a historian. He does 
not deny that the French of that time had real grievances, but his mode 
of treatment would suggest that they were slight. It is, however, 
desirable that so vast a complication of events as the French Revolution 
should be approached by students from every point of view. 

F. C. M. 


As a rule the journals of Quaker missionaries consist only of lists 
of places and persons visited and some record of the meetings held; the 
varying outward surroundings and circumstances of their journeyings 
receive little or no attention. But William Savery of Philadelphia 
(1750-1804), whose life has been written by Mr. F. R. Taylor (The 
Macmillan Co., 14s.), noted many things of interest in his preaching 
tours in America and on the European continent, and Mr. Taylor has 
enlarged on these from original sources, including Savery’s Journal, 
published in 1844. We are first introduced to “‘ Quaker Philadelphia in 
1750,” and in the chapter on ‘“‘ Business Life ” there is further reference 
to the history and topography of the Quaker city. Mr. Taylor has a 
chapter on “ The Indians and the United States,’ another on ‘“‘ The 
Attempted Indian Treaty of 1793,” and one on “‘ The Iroquois and the 
ony of 1794.” Savery gives a vivid picture of Indian customs and 

e 


In his European travels (1796-1798) Savery noted the conditions of 
the masses of the people in the countries he visits. In Germany “ vast 
numbers of the people live, their houses nearly as dirty as pig-sties, and 
indeed pigs, goats, cows, geese, etc., live together with the family, and 
much alike.” (On this, his editor remarks: “ His incidents were of 
necessity spotty, but at the same time they have an interest arising 

m their very casual nature.”’) Of the Dutch he writes more favour- 
ably, though in the Jewish quarter of Amsterdam “the misery, 
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nakedness, and dirtiness of the beggars exceeds all I have ever seen in 
any place.” In France “ the innkeepers are very extravagant in their 
charges ’’; of the people, “ they are certainly light-hearted, yet many 
of them live very hard.” We now pass to the British Isles and find 
chapters on “Ireland in Distress,’ “‘ England at the Close of the 
Eighteenth Century,” “ Religious England” and “ Social England.” 
There is much valuable material for the study of history and economics. 
The travels of the good Quaker have been turned to good account in 
this well-written and well-printed volume. N. P. 


How has the “strange device”’ of the party system, the “ un. 
written law”’ of English politics, which has allowed modern England“ to 
combine efficiency with freedom,” come to be? Such is the problem 
with which Dr. George Trevelyan grapples in his able and suggestive 
Romanes lecture, The Two-Party System in English Political History 
(Clarendon Press, 2s.). For that system is not, as Mr. Trevelyan 
aptly reminds his hearers, “ an inevitable stage of progress, certain to 
be reached in every nation in turn, but a peculiar form of polity, not 
easily worked with success ’’ (p. 13). He gives us, in consequence, the 
supple and subtle history of how the Whig and Tory parties were born 
in the end of the eighteenth century, and how the party system, 
towards the middle of the next century, looked as if it were falling 
asleep, when the elder Pitt’s dictatorship of popular opinion on the one 
hand, and the attempt of George III to re-establish absolute monarchy 
on the other hand, shook it up again into life. Mr. Trevelyan finally 
comes to the conclusion that “‘ as regards the past, from the Restoration 
to the latter years of the nineteenth century, the continuity of the two 
parties in English politics was very largely due to the two-party system 
in religious observance, popularly known as Church and Chapel,” and 
that “in this alliance of the Nonconformists with a part of the 
aristocracy we find for two hundred years the constant irreducible 
nucleus of the Whig party, just as the Church and squirearchy were 
the constant irreducible nucleus of Toryism ”’ (pp. 26, 27). I for one 
should certainly not feel inclined to traverse this statement; I should 
only like to put two questions to Mr. Trevelyan. The first one, which 
we do not think is sufficiently dealt with, at all events explicitly, is why 
the two parties—when once it is admitted that Mr. Trevelyan has 
satisfactorily defined their respective principles—have not been two 
factions bent upon civil war, the Guelphs and Ghibellines of England, 
but two groups with what Mr. Trevelyan himself calls “an innate 
respect for law and order, even when administered by their political 
rivals” (p. 21). The second question is why the system has spread all 
over the Anglo-Saxon world, where certainly the conditions under 
which it was born and grew in England (in particular the opposition 
between Church and Chapel) did not obtain. The first problem Mr. 
Trevelyan might well discuss in another Romanes lecture. But we 
are afraid he will leave it for others to solve the second. For in order 
to solve it he would have to plunge into the study of our low, wicked 
modern times; and that is what Mr. Trevelyan is not prepared to do. 
There is a fine touch of Whiggish pride and aloofness in this sentence 
of his (p. 8): “I shall not speak of the twentieth century, a period I 
have never studied.”’ E. H. 


Tue Duc de Doudeauville might have given us a good book if, 
using his private archives, he had written a history of his family (a 
branch of that of La Rochefoucauld) through one century of French 
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history: he has preferred to give, in Une politique francaise au Dix 
Neuvieme Siécle (Champion, 30s.), a history of modern France from 
the view-point of his family. A rather narrow view-point, and not a 
very instructive book. E. 


Tue Marz-Engels Archiv (Band I, 549 pp.), although written in 
German and published in Frankfort (by the Verlagsgesellschaft M.B.H.) 
js, as the title-page informs us, the journal (Zeitschrift) of the Marx- 
Engels Institut in Moscow. The subject, as is explained to us in the 
introduction by the editor, D. Rjazanow, will be “ the history of 
Marxism in theory and practice,” all through the nineteenth century. 
The contributors—all of them apparently Russians, with one British 
exception—start on their work with a really formidable learnedness and 
thoroughness. Our English readers will be interested to hear that Mr. 
and Mrs. Hammond’s works on the Village, Town and Skilled Labourer, 
Mrs. Knowles’s on the Industrial and Commercial Revolutions, as well 
as the books by F. F. Rosenblatt, P. W. Slosson, M. Howell and J. 
West on Chartism are, among others, carefully reviewed. But the 
gem of the number is certainly the publication, made for the first time 
in full, of the first part of the ‘‘ Deutsche Ideologo”: the work, 
supposed to have been “ abandoned to the gnawing criticism of mice,” 
which young Marx and young Engels sat down to write together, in 
Brussels, in the autumn of 1845, in order to define for themselves the 
principles of their common philosophy, of what was to become “ the 
materialist conception of history.” 


Amona various books received dealing with the history and 
institutions of the United States of America are: Recent American 
History, by L. B. Shippee (The Macmillan Co., 15s.), an adequate survey, 
intended mainly for university students, of the development of the 
United States from the close of the Civil War to the spring of 1923; 
Political and Social History of the United States, 1492-1828, by H. C. 
Hockett (The Macmillan Co., 12s. 6d.), which with its companion 
volume by A. M. Schlesinger (reviewed in History, xi. 183) forms a 
useful text-book of American history from Columbus to the present 
day; American Opinion of German Unification, 1848-1871 (Columbia 
University Press [P. 8S. King], 18s.), in which Professor J. G. Gazley, 
using mainly newspaper and periodical sources, investigates the 
attitude of the United States to Germany half a century ago in order 
to point the contrast with its attitude during the recent war; American 
Government and Politics, by C. A. Beard (The Macmillan Co., 18s.), a 
fourth edition of this welJ-known work, in which the original text has 
been completely revised and largely rewritten, and a new introduction 
supplied by the author; National Party Platforms, compiled by K. H. 
Porter (The Macmillan Co., 17s.), a careful collection of the formal 
declarations of political principles by the leading parties in the United 
States at every presidential election since 1840; The Presidential 
Primary (The Macmillan Co., 12s. 6d.), another volume of the same 
series, in which Professor Louise Overacker investigates the whole 
problem of the selection of party candidates for presidential elections ; 
The Government of the United States, National, State and Local (The 
Macmillan Co., 163.), by Professor W. B. Munro, a revised edition, with 
the text almost entirely rewritten and several new chapters added ; 
An Introduction to the Study of the American Constitution, by C. E. 
Martin (Milford, 18s.), which devotes separate sections to the formation 
of the constitutional system from the time of colonial origins to its 
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development axing he century and a half in which it has been in force, 
and to the ideals which it embodies at the present day; The Genesis of 
the Constitution of the United States, by Breckinridge Long (The Mac- 
millan Co., 10s. 6d.), a somewhat unscholarly attempt to trace the 
development of the main principles of the constitution in the political 
ideas and institutions of English America from the seventeenth cent 
onwards; and Reports of Cases in the Vice-Admiralty of the Province of 
New York and in the Court of Admiralty of the State of New York, 1715- 
1788, edited by C. M. Hough (Yale University Press [Milford], 23s.), of 
interest mainly to students of American legal history. A. B. 


We welcome two new journals, including in their scope parts of 
our own field, Antiquity and the Economic History Review: their 
almost simultaneous appearance is an encouraging sign of the growing 
interest in historical studies. Full lists of their contents will be found 
in our advertisement pages. Antiquity (Gloucester, Bellows: 5s. 6d. 
each number) is a personal enterprise of its editor, Major O. G. 8. 
Crawford, F.S.A., Archeology Officer to the Ordnance Survey, and 
subscriptions (£1) should be sent to him, at Nursling, Southampton. 
Three numbers, each of 96 pages, lavishly illustrated with full-page 
plates as well as drawings in the text, have already appeared. 
Although its general aim is “‘ to summarise and criticise the work of 
those who are recreating the past,” one might infer from its sub-title, 
“A quarterly review of archeology,” and from its opening editorial 
that history, not being ‘derived at first hand from things,” was 
originally excluded from its scope; but one is not surprised to see that 
such exclusion soon proved impracticable and undesirable. In the very 
second number Mr. C. G. Stevens’ useful though too short article, 
“ Ancient Writers on Britain” (pp. 189-96), deals entirely with 
written evidence, mainly that of the geographers and compilers of 
itineraries, from Pytheas to the anonymous geographer of Ravenna 
in the sixth century a.p. Appended is a bibliographical note on 
certain MSS., illustrated by a photograph of the British portion of 
“ Peutinger’s table.” Mr. R. G. Collingwood’s first article should be 
read by all who were interested in his “‘ Hadrian’s Wall” in History, 
x. 193 (October 1925), as it shows how theories then current are being 
modified by later discoveries; his second (pp. 311-25) is a most 
interesting discussion of a philosophy of history, which one would 
hardly expect to find in an archeological journal. Mr. V. Gordon 
Childe’s on the Danube thoroughfare (pp. 79-91) concludes that the 
inauguration of a bronze industry in Central Europe (whence the 
“* Beaker folk’ may have brought it to Britain) was due to explorers 
by that route from the second great city on the site of Troy, razed to 
the ground by barbarians c. 1800 B.c. Two purely archeological 
papers, which, nevertheless, any historian would find delightful holiday 
companions, are the editor’s on “ Lyonesse ’”’ (which he identifies as a 
single large island now represented by the Scillies) and Mr. R. C. C. 
Clay’s (pp. 54-65) on prehistoric ways, the tracks, now green roads or 
ridgeways, along the uplands in various parts of England. Incidentally 
Mr. —s explains, with a diagram, the origin of lynchets—the regular 
banks, like steps, often seen on a hillside; and thus his article leads 
up to that by Mr. E. C. Curwen on agriculture (pp. 261-89; 5 plates, 
25 other figures; bibliography), perhaps, to historians, the most 
important that has yet appeared in the journal. Mr. Curwen, following 
Major Crawford 1 and embodying later investigations, shows how air- 


1 Air Survey and Archawology, 1924: see History, x, 156. 
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tography (together with archzological work, especially on the 
oes ee ae of the plough) has prs in eile 

tem of Celtic and Roman times, with its rectangular fields, much 
wider than the medieval strips, the “customary acres,” introduced 
by the Saxons. He notes another fundamental difference : 

The Britons were a hill-folk, dwelling on hill-tops, from which their fields 
spread down into the valleys. The Saxons... were a valley-folk and laid out 
their fields in such a way that they radiated out from their valley homes and 
crept up into the hills. 

His conclusion is that ‘‘ the Saxon conquest caused a complete break 
of continuity . . . at any rate in the south-east of Britain.” 

We have already noted (History, xi. 139-40) the foundation of 
the society which is responsible for the other new journal, the Economic 
History Review. A reference to the first paper in this, by the late 
Sir William Ashley, will be found above (p. 234); the varied interest 
of the others is indicated by their titles. Professor Gras’s survey 
(pp. 12-34) begins with the seventeenth century, and may be regarded 
as an introduction to, perhaps, the chief contribution of the review to 
historical studies in England, its international bibliographies, admir- 
ably initiated by Professor Sée (pp. 137-53). Miss Levett’s article 
(pp. 65-86) is one long warning against facile generalisations about the 
manor; it is illustrated by graphs of the receipts and expenses of 
five manors in the fourteenth century. The next, by Mr. E. Davies 
(pp. 87-113), is an “ Historical Revision ’’; it shows that most of the 
small occupying landowners, whether freeholders, copyholders, or 
lessees for life, | had disappeared by 1780, and, consequently, that the 
effect of the industrial revolution upon their fate has been much 
exaggerated. It is fitting that the work of the late George Unwin 
should be represented in this first number of a journal in the plan- 
ning of which he was keenly interested; but his article, which is in a 
different category from those of the other contributors, with a far wider 
appeal, has now been reprinted among his Collected Papers, edited by 
Mr. R. H. Tawney, joint editor, with Mr. E. Lipson, of the Review. 

THE re-interpretation of Elizabethan history suggested by that 
article illustrates a remark of his colleague, Professor G. W. Daniels, 
in George Unwin: a Memorial Lecture (Manchester University Press, 
2s. 6d.), that, as treated by him, economic history “ became, to no 
small extent, a higher criticism of political history.” The lecture 
reveals some of the secrets of Unwin’s personal influence among his 
fellow-workers, which perhaps did even more than his writings to 
promote the study of the history of social development, dealing with 
all human relationships, to which, in his opinion, economic and political 
history are both subsidiary. Another worthy memorial to an historian, 
though of quite a different type, is the comprehensive and very useful 
Bibliography of Sir Adolphus William Ward, by A. T. Bartholomew 
(Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d.). To this is prefixed the memoir 
written by Professor Tout for the British Academy, and already 

ublished separately (see History, xi. 188). Sir A. W. Ward and 

fessor Tout were colleagues at Manchester, and in the list of works 

(p. 96) there is a note of the curious fact that in the former’s Collected 

Papers, Volume V, the obituary notice of E. A. Freeman written by 

Professor Tout for the Manchester Guardian of 18 March 1892 was 

reprinted instead of Sir A. W. Ward’s leader upon him, which appeared 
in the same issue of that newspaper. 


Tue English Historical Review now has three general indexes: to 
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volumes i-xx (1889-1906), published in 1909, to volumes xxi-xxy 
(1907-15), published in 1915, and to volumes xxxi-xl (1916-25), 
published this year (Longmans, 6s.). All are, of course, extremely 
valuable to the historical worker, even though, like other indexes to 
periodicals (including our own), and unlike the indexes of ordi 

books, they only give the author and title of each item printed separ. 
ately, and do not include the topics dealt with, page by page. Anyone 
desiring to find all that the Review contains on a particular subject 
must therefore use the indexes only as a starting-point, and look 
through every article or review whose title indicates that it might, 
conceivably, include that subject. A remarkable example of this 
occurs in the set of volumes last indexed: a review of Medieval Archives 
of the University of Oxford, xxxvii. 269-72, by Mr. C. G. Crump, contains 
an important discussion of “one of the obscurest points in medieval 
Chancery practice, the 7 and sealing of the so-called letters 
close,” on which the printing of certain documents in that collection 
threw new light. The reader may also be warned that in the “ List 
of Writers” the academic descriptions are not always correct; the 
peculiarities of the University of London and the local habitations 
of the American state universities evidently baffled the compiler. 


In the case of the former, however, he might have avoided most 
of his mistakes by referring to that most useful work, Whitaker's 
Almanac. The preface of the 59th annual volume of this, for 1927 
(lvi + 896 pp., 68.), suggests that it should henceforth be known as 
“The Complete Whitaker,” because an important change has been 
made in the series. An ‘“‘ Abridged Edition ” (xlviii +- 240 pp., paper 
covers, ls. 6d.) now replaces the former paper-covered edition at 3s., 
which was simply a reprint of the first part of the more expensive one, 
whereas this new cheap edition is an abridgment of the whole of the 
other, the compression of sections formerly given at length making it 
possible to include in it some hitherto only to be found in the larger book. 
Every school library should possess a file of ‘‘ Whitaker,” the volumes 
growing more valuable to the teacher of history year by year, in 
proportion as their value to the teacher of geography and “ current 
events’ diminishes. The “ office copy” should never be thrown 
away; if none such exists it should not be difficult to find on the 
staff or the governing body a regular subscriber who will gladly a 
on his old volumes. The general reader and the research worker, 
as well as the history teacher, may often turn profitably to those. 
Elsewhere it is not always easy to find information about an episode of, 
say, five years ago; descriptions of countries and towns twenty years 
ago have now become historical material; and many of our readers 
will remember Professor Pollard’s amusing demonstration (History, 
vi. 27, 31) of the value of “‘ Whitaker’s ” aid in historical criticism. 


AnoTuER book of reference we have received is The Year-book of the 
Universities of the Empire, edited by W. H. Dawson and published for 
the Universities Bureau of the British Empire (Bell, 7s. 6d.). In this 
will be found much useful information about every university in the 
empire: a directory of its staff, notes on its equipment (libraries, 
museums, laboratories), the degrees it confers, its fees, scholarships, 
ete., and reports of events of special importance during the last 
academic year. The book has numerous appendices, including over 
50 pages on the professions and careers for which the universities 
prepare; a list, with addresses, of the chief universities and colleges in 
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the United States; and, finally (added in 1927), a catalogue of 
titles of theses accepted for the degree of doctor. This, however, 
would be very much more valuable if it were arranged under subjects, 
or even faculties, not under universities; any consequent incon- 
venience could easily be obviated by an extension of the last of the 
three indexes. 


Oruer works received include Shropshire Place Names (Shrewsbury, 
Wilding, 10s.), a preliminary collection, whose author, Mr. E. W. 
Bowcock, has now become County Organiser for that shire on behalf 
of the survey of English Place-Names, his task being, as Professor 
Mawer says in a prefatory note, to deal with all the material collected 
as the basis of the authoritative book which the Survey will publish 
in due course; Some Villages of North Wilts, by J. Lee Osborn (The 
Cirencester Newspaper Company; 83 pp., six illustrations from 
photographs; 2s.), containing interesting and well-written accounts 
of the archzological, historical and literary associations of the three 
Somerfords and eleven other villages, with an encouraging postscript 
on the efforts of the Royal Society of Arts, the Historical Association, 
the two local archzological societies, and, especially, the Swindon 
Branch of the W.E.A., to promote the study of local Shines and pre- 
serve local antiquities, including the old cottages; King Henry VIII's 
Newe Wyne Seller at Hampton Court, by Ernest Law (Bell, 2s.), a fully 
illustrated account, architectural and historical, of that part of the 
palace, which was cleared and repaired last winter and opened in May to 
visitors, who have already numbered over 65,000, and paid in fees 
over £500 towards the £560 which the work cost (see The T'imes, 4 Oct. 
1927); and a new edition, very well illustrated, of the same author’s 
Short History of Hampton Court to the Death of Charles I (Bell, 6s.), a 
digest of his three-volume history of the palace, in which limita- 
tion of the period covered has made possible a somewhat fuller treat- 
ment of Tudor and early Stuart times, especially that of Henry VIII, 
and the addition of a useful appendix on Wolsey’s rooms. Also the 
following pamphlets: Harold’s Cross, a Romance (in five scenes, A.D. 
1053-1290) by J. C. Norwood, identifying the Alnod of Domesday 
with a hypothetical Ethelnoth, son of Harold, its general theme being 
the freedom of Kent (Glasgow, the author, 24 Leven Street, 6d.); an 
admirable historical guide, very well illustrated, to the ruins of The 
Priory of St. Pancras, Lewes, by W. H. Godfrey (Lewes: Baxter, High 
Street, 9d.), which gives much information not only about that house 
but about the history of the Cluniac order in England, and will remind 
members who attended the Annual Meeting of 1926 of the delightful 
day spent at Lewes under the guidance of its author ; and a Catalogue 
of manuscripts, books, engravings, etc. relating to St. David, St. David's 

y, and to the Cathedral of St. David's possessed by the Cardiff 
Public Library (the Library, 6d.), in which the most important items 
are a twelfth-century MS. of Lives of Saints that belonged to Sir 
George Wombwell when it was noticed by the Historical MSS. Com- 
mission (Various Collections, ii. 24) and is here described by Mr. J. A. 
Herbert of the British Museum (facsimile of f. 121), and a remarkable 
collection of editions of ‘‘ The Seven Champions of Christendom,” 
from 1616 onwards, 
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